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The Danish capital 


Copenhagen is the capital of Denmark. Most international flights 

Denmark and the largest city in the are to and from Copenhagen Airport, 

country. One third of the Danish Kastrup. 

population live in the metropolitan Copenhagen 1s a wonderful city. 

area, 1.7 million in all. But if you really want to get to know 
Copenhagen is the gateway to the Danish people, the Danish 


When the queen is in residence at Amalienborg Palace, the Royal 
Life Guards march every day at noon through the centre of 
Copenhagen. The man on the left in the red } Jacket is a postman. 


landscape and Danish culture, you 
have to see much more of the 
untry. 


Denmark is only a small country, 


but there are considerable 
differences between Coper 
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and the rest of the country and 
between the different regior 


The Danish birth certificate 
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Copenhagen was founded in the late 
12th century and has been the” 
Danish capital for 600 years. 

The first Danish capital was 
Jelling in Southern Jutland. 

Here visitors can see two colossal 
mounds and two rune stones in 
memory of the two Danish kings 
associated with Jelling: Gorm The 
Old and Harald Bluetooth, both of 
whom lived in the 10th century. 

It has been said that these 
runestones are Denmark’s “birth 
certificate”. The larger of the two, 
which was erected by Harald, bears 
the following inscription: 

“King Harald commanded the 
erection of this monument in 
memory of Gorm his father and Tyra 
his mother. This Harald who 
conquered all Denmark and Norway 
and made Christians of the Danes.” 

Harald really did become ruler of 
the whole of Denmark and most of 
Norway. And he probably founded 
Oslo, now the Norwegian capital. 
Evidence of his great fortifications 
can still be seen from Aggersborg in 
Northern Jutland to Trelleborg on 
Zealand. 


The stones and mounds at Jelling show that 
Denmark was already an established kingdom 
during the 10th century. The mounds were 
built for King Gorm and his wife Tyra, but 
after the introduction of Christianity, Gorm’s 
remains were moved in under the church 
floor, where they were discovered a few years 
ago. 

The drawing from 1591 shows the position 
of the church between the two mounds. It is 
probably built on the site of a heathen shrine. 


This reconstruction of 
one of the buildings 
from Fyrkat displays 
the size of Harald’s 
fortifications. There 
were 16 such houses at 
Fyrkat, 16 at 
Nonnebakken in 
Odense, 29 at Trelleborg 
and 48 at Aggersborg. 
These strongholds 
enabled Harald’s son, 
Sven, and his grandson, 
Canute the Great, to 
conquer England. 


The Danish Kings 


Roskilde Cathedral has been the burial place 
of Danish kings for the last 400 years. 


Jelling was only the capital for a The Alcea: obey 

: : : . a traffic signals when 
short time. During his last years, marching ironsinne 
Harald moved his court to Roskilde, city. On the left is 
30 km west of Copenhagen. Here he Kongens Nytorv and the 


; Royal Theatre with its 
built yet another church, which was famous Royal Ballet. 


later extended and dedicated as a 
cathedral. It became the burial place 
of the Danish kings and many of 
their tombs can be seen in the side 
chapels. 

All Danish monarchs are 
descendants of Gorm and Harald 
with the exception of the Norwegian 
king, Magnus, who ruled Denmark 
between 1042 and 1047. He 
conquered Denmark by force of 
arms, but nevertheless became so 
popular that he was called “Magnus 
The Good”. 


The Queen attends the 

opening of Folketinget, 
the Danish parliament, 

on the first Tuesday in 

October each year. 
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Formed by ice 


Denmark is one of the oldest 
kingdoms in Europe but geologically 
the country is still very young. With 
the exception of south-west Jutland, 
Denmark was only formed 12,000- 
13,000 years ago, when the ice cap 
that had covered the land for 80,000 
years, melted away. 

King Harald’s great stone at 
Jelling is in fact not Danish at all. It 
was torn away from some 
Norwegian mountain and dragged to 
Denmark by the ice along with most 
of the other rocks and stones in the 
area. : 

The ice did not cover Denmark 
entirely, but stopped at a line 


The red and black and white dairy cattle are still the preferred breeds 
of Danish farmers. 
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The ice did not recede 
all at once. In many 
places it moved back 
and forth, as it did 
over the hilly 
landscape seen 

here from the air. 


In the last ice age, 
glaciers sculpted many 
beautiful landscapes in 
Denmark. 


through the centre of Jutland. West 
of this dividing line, the land was 
covered by sand deposited by 
westward flowing rivers of water 
from the melting ice. 

Large areas of western and, 
southern Jutland therefore have flat 
landscapes and poor, sandy soil. 

The ice reached no further than the line There are, however, also hilly areas 


indicated on the map. West of this line large with good soil. These areas are 


areas were covered by sand deposited by water Landscape in 


from the glaciers. remnants from an earlier ice age, north-west Zealand. 


sae 


when the ice extended further west. 

On the whole, however, eastern 
Jutland and the islands are far more 
fertile than western and central 
Jutland. 
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Some straw is still compressed into small bales as shown in the 
photograph, but most straw is now compressed into large bales which can 
be handled mechanically. 


In Eastern Denmark the harvest rarely fails. 


Water everywhere 


The ice cap did not only shape the and its coastline is over 7,000 

gently rolling Danish landscape. kilometres long. 

When it receded, vast glaciers Travelling through Denmark 

melted and the sea level rose by involves much crossing of water. 

several metres. Large parts of the Some bridges have been built, but 

country were flooded and Denmark there are still many ferries operating. 

became the kingdom of islands it is The largest ferries sail on the Great 

today. Belt and Kattegat services and carry 
Denmark has no large rivers or over 400 cars and up to 2,000 


lakes, but there is water everywhere. _ passengers. The smallest ferries can 
Denmark has more than 500 islands, take six cars or less. 


Randers Fjord has two 
ferry sevices. The 

ferry boat in the photo 
is Denmark’s smallest 
car ferry. It sails between 
Voer and Mellerup and 
can carry up to six cars. 
It sails whenever it is 
needed and is called 

by raising the signal 
flag on the jetty. It 
resumed operations 

in 1993 after a two- 
year suspension of 
services. 


The train ferries 
between Zealand and 
Funen are among the 
best in the world. Many 
people will miss them 
when they are replaced 
in 1997 by the bridge in 
the background. 


Bridging the 
Saps 


The bridge over the Little Belt between Funen 
and Jutland was the first of the large bridges to 
be constructed in Denmark. Completed in 
1935, the bridge carries both road and railway 
traffic. In 1970 it was necessary to build yet 
another bridge over the crossing to cope with 
the fast increasing traffic. At the time of its 
completion, the new bridge was the longest 
suspension bridge in Europe. 


Left: 

The Storstr@mmen Bridge between Zealand 
and Falster was opened in 1937. Like the 
Little Belt Bridge, it carries both road and rail 
traffic. 

In 1985 a second bridge, only for road traffic, 
was opened. The top photo shows the part of 
the bridge stretching from Zealand to the 
small island of Farg, from which the bridge 
takes it name. The foreground shows support 
posts for nets which local fishermen use to 
catch eel, herring and mackerel. 


Next page 
The southern part of the Farg Bridge. 


When you travel between Funen and 
Zealand or Zealand and Jutland, you 
have to cross by ferry or by air. 
Many exciting and interesting places 
can only be reached by crossing 
water. This is one of the reasons that 
although a small country, Denmark 
has no fewer than 11 domestic air 
routes. 

The Danes debated the building of 
a bridge between the islands of 
Zealand and Funen for nearly a 
century before the Danish 
parliament’s approval in 1987 of the 
construction of a bridge/tunnel for 
rail traffic and a road bridge across 
the eastern section, which will be 
completed a little later. Completion 
of the rail link was originally 
plannned for 1993, but technical 
problems have delayed it by a couple 
of years. 
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The weather can be hard 


The Danish landscape is gentle: No 
mountains or deserts. Two thirds of 
the country is cultivated. Thanks to 
the Gulf Stream, the winters are 
milder than might otherwise be 
expected. Even in February — the 
coldest month of the year — the 
average temperature is no lower than 
=I CG) 

By contrast, however, the winds 
can be rough — far stronger than in 
most other countries. Combined with 
the damp air, they produce a far 
colder effect than shown by a 
thermometer. 

For example, a temperature of 
— 10° C in Denmark can feel just as 
uncomfortable as a temperature of 
— 30° C in countries where there is 
no wind and the air is dry. 


It is a wonderful experience to see the North 
Sea waves crashing in on the west coast of 
Jutland. Many ships used to run aground 
here. Nowadays, the sea is most dangerous 

to foolhardy bathers who do not know the 
strength of the current. 

Most Danes call the North Sea ““Vesterhavet’’. 
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The wind is especially 
strong in western 
Jutland, where it forces 
trees to lean eastward. 
However, the Danes 
also reap benefits 

from the wind. 

Danish windmills are 
reckoned to be the best 
in the world. In 
California, USA, they 
can be seen in great 
windmill parks. In 
Denmark you mostly 
see free-standing 
windmills. They are 
usually owned by 
groups of 20-30 
families, who sell the 
electricity to the power 
companies. 


The Danes don’t mind 
the wind when there is 
washing to be dried. 


The changing weather 


It can be very warm in Denmark. In 
the summer there are days when the 
sun shines from a cloudless sky and 
people crowd the beaches to enjoy 
swimming and sunbathing. 

It doesn’t usually last long though. 

Even in summer there can be days 
when warm clothing is required. 

The weather changes 
continuously. One day warm and 
sunny, the next cold and rainy. 

This changeable weather has its 
effect on the Danish way of life. The 
Danes do not sit out until late in the 
evening as is customary further 
south. Instead they sit in their houses 
and enjoy themselves with family 
and friends. When the summer is 
over many go to evening classes. 
Others go to bingo. 

Danish weather is not only 
unpredictable in the summer. It’s a 
problem throughout the year. 

In the winter the landscape can be 
straight out of a fairy tale, with snow 
and ice everywhere. You take out 


pip 


your skis and a thaw melts the snow _—Rainispartofthe 

: Danish summer and it 

in a couple of hours. is wise to be prepared. 
In the spring, flowers raise their 

heads and the birds start singing — 

only to be cut short by icy winds and 


snap frosts. 


In May, June and July, 
Danes can enjoy the light 
northern summer nights. 
But even in a country as 
small as Denmark, it 
makes a difference if you 
live in the north or the 
south. This picture was 
taken at night at Skagen, 
in the very north of 
Denmark. Skagen’s light 
has a very special quality 
which has always 
attracted artists. 


The changeable weather takes its toll 
on buildings and roads. When ice 
and snow thaw, water seeps into 
cracks and cavities in buildings. 
When it freezes into ice again, the 
water expands and causes large 
cracks in facades and foundations. 
There is hardly any other country in 
the world where climate has such an 
adverse effect on buildings and roads 
as in Denmark. 

That is why Denmark has so few 
picturesque ruins. Side roads are 
usually full of cracks and potholes 
when winter is over. 

However, construction methods 
and materials have been developed 


which can cope with Denmark’s 
difficult weather. 

The Danes complain constantly 
about their weather and escape from - 
it whenever they can — north to 
Norway for skiing in the winter and 
south to the Mediterranean countries 
in the summer in search of the sun. 

There are, however, times of the 
year in Denmark beloved of all 
Danes. The beginning of May, when 
the beech forests burst into leaf, and 
the light summer nights from 
mid-May to the end of July. 
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Danish homes 


There is plenty of space in Danish 
homes. Each and every Dane has on 
average 50 square metres’ living 
area, one of the highest in the world. 

Buildings are of good quality and 
are especially well insulated. The 
government has imposed high tax 
rates on oil and electricity, making it 
economical to conserve heat. 

There are apartment blocks as in 
other countries. They are, however, 
few and far between and hardly any 
are built today. Most Danes prefer to 
own their home and preferably a 
detached house. 

There are many such detached 
houses, causing towns to be spread 
over large areas. 

New houses appear rather naked, 
when first built on open ground, but 
not for long. People take pride in 
their gardens. Before long, trees and 
hedges are flourishing. 


There are multi-storey apartment blocks, : 
but not nearly as many as in other Ao ee 
countries. Most Danes prefer to own Se pari: 
their home — preferably a detached house. 


Pak 
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Copenhagen’s N¢grrebro 
district still has many 
residential blocks built 
at the end of the 19th 
century, when the 
population was 
expanding rapidly and 
too many dwellings 
were crammed into 
small areas. In recent 
years, urban renewal 
schemes have resulted 
in the demolition of 
many of these buildings 
and their replacement 
by more open, airy 
housing developments, 
like the one on the next 


page. 
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There is also greenery inside the 
houses. All self-respecting Danish 
families have pot plants in their 
windows. 

Normally only one family lives in 
each house. There are buildings, 
however, which have been built for 
“collectives” and which may house 
10-20 families. These collectives 
have communal dining rooms and 
members take turns in preparing 
food. There are also communal 
living areas and gardens and 
sometimes a shared guest room. The atic lig ia ede Sc ge 
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individual family areas are relatively 
small compared with other 
dwellings, because people don’t 
need their own large living rooms. 

“The Greenhouse” in Randers in 
the photograph to the left is one of 
these collectives. Thirty families 
have shared living, dining and 
washing facilities. Members of 
collectives are usually young people 
with good jobs. 

Others move into large old houses 
where there 1s room for between five 
and 10 people, who share kitchen, 
dining room, bathroom and washing 
facilities. 


Summer houses 


Many Danes have summer houses 
close to the sea. Those who cannot 
afford to use them all summer rent 
them out for part of the time. 

The Danish coastline is, as 
mentioned earlier, 7,000 kilometres 
long. But it is not long enough to 
accommodate the number of houses 
people would like to build. As long 
ago as 1937, the Danish Parliament 
decided that new summer houses 
had to be built at least 100 metres 
from the water, unless there was a 
public road between the site and the 
water. 

Today even this strict regulation is 
not enough to ensure the 
conservation of the Danish coast. 
New summer houses are therefore 
placed a good way inland to ensure 
continued good access to the 
beaches. 

Not all summer houses are 
privately owned. There are a number 
of “summer house colonies” built by 
“Dansk Folkeferie” and rented out at 
a reasonable price. 

Another form of spare-time 
housing is to be found in allotment 
gardens. These small patches of 
ground are usually situated in or 


Newly built summer 
houses can no longer be 
sited close to the water. 


around the large towns and cities, 
allowing flat-dwellers the chance of 
having gardens. They are mostly 
used for cultivating fruit and 
vegetables. 

Some of these plots date back to 
the beginning of the century, but 
most are newer. Many of them can 
only be rented for a predetermined 
period of time, because the area is 
earmarked for development at a later 
date. 

Rents are low and even people on 
very low incomes can afford a 
‘“kolonihave”’. 


ments mean that 
vellers can grow 
their own fruit and 
vegetables reasonably 
close to where they live 


“Rodhus Klit” by the 
North Sea is one of the 
places where Dansk 
Folkeferie has built 
summer houses 

which can be rented 
inexpensively. 


Danish food 
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The herring is especially popular on the island 
of Bornholm, where there are still many old 
smokehouses. 


Danish cuisine is not internationally 
famous as for example the French. 
But there are a number of delicious 
dishes which are traditionally 
Danish. 

This applies mostly to fish dishes. 
The sea is always close by and so are 
the fishing harbours. This means that 
throughout the country it is possible 
to get fresh fish caught that very day. 

One great delicacy that ought to 
be tried is freshly smoked herring 
with egg yolk and chives. Another is 
fresh fiord prawns which you shell 
yourself. It is well worth the effort. 

A third national dish is boiled cod 
served with boiled potatoes, mustard 


sauce, lardons, and much more. This 
dish is traditionally eaten by Danes 
on New Year’s Eve. 

In everyday life the Danes do not 
eat nearly as much fish as might be 
expected. They prefer beef and pork 
and the recipes are not that different 
from those in neighbouring 
countries. 


Some years ago the day’s hot meal 


was served at noon, while the 
evening meal was usually cold. This 
is still often the practice in the 


country and small towns. In the large 


towns, however, the hot meal of the 


day is served immediately on arrival 


home from work around 6 or 7 p.m. 
The Danes rarely dine later. 


There are few harbours 

on the North Sea coast. 

The photograph is from 
Torup Strand, where the 
fishing boats are drawn 
up onto the beach. 


Dining out is 
expensive 


Danes did not use to eat out very 
much. High wages and penal 
taxation on wine and spirits made 
restaurant meals very expensive and 
discouraged the habit. 

That remains the situation for 
many older members of the 
population. However, the number of 
restaurants, bars and cafés has 
increased greatly in recent years and 
young people go out much more 
than their parents did at their age. 


Immigrants have a different attitude towards 
dining out. Their good quality and reasonably 
priced restaurants have inspired many 

— especially young — people to alter their eating 
habits. 


Many of the eating places are Nowadays it is possible 


to meet Danes in bars, 


relatively inexpensive — for example, REI Ie Bc, 


the grill bars and ethnic restaurants 
which have been opened by 
immigrants. 

Beer is the traditional 
accompaniment to a Danish meal. 
The Danes consume a lot of beer — 
and they export a lot too, with the 
Carlsberg and Tuborg brands now 
famous all over the world. 


In recent years, however, wine peeel es Wil TO 
typical sight in any 
consumption has increased street scene. 
markedly, as a res é 
y, aS are ult of the . Nextpaee, 
enormous popularity of holidays in Grill bars have 
southern European resorts. become mote aud 


more widespread 
in recent years. 
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Women have 
more power 


The Danes have a policy of equal 
opportunities for men and women, 
but here as in many other countries 
this policy is only partly put into 
practice. In most families, for 
example, the women cook the food 
and do the cleaning. 

Women are, however, well on the 
way to having just as much work 
outside the house as men. About 
45% of the working population are 
women and the percentage is rising. 
It is normal for girls and young 
women to have a full education, 
training and a job. 

When women do the same job as 
men, they receive the same wage, 
but men often have the jobs which 
give the highest salaries. 

On the political front, women 

have made great advances. In 1943 
only two women had seats in the 


parliament; in 1957 11, in 1968 19, 


in 1971 31 and in 1994 59 women 
were elected — one third of the 179 
members. 

Many women are, however, 
dissatisfied with their role. As a 
result they are far more critical of 
society than men. Movements which 


aim to change society have far more 
women members than men. This in 
particular applies to the peace 
movement, the movements against 
European Union, and the campaign 
against nuclear power.. 


Women play a far 
greater role in society 
than they used to. This 
applies in politics, 
commerce and many 
other areas. 


Child care is expensive 
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One of the principal reasons for 
dissatisfaction among women is the 
problem of day care for their 
children. 

In recent years many day care 
centres for children of all ages have 
been opened, but in many areas it is 
difficult to obtain places and the cost 
is high. This is one of the reasons for 
people having fewer children than 
previously. 

In recent years it has been realised 
that people with children have a hard 
time. So mothers now receive a 
reasonably long maternity leave with 
their income secured. Men can have 
paternity leave, if they so desire. 


Children benefit from kindergartens, but 
there are too few places. 


Women are still in the majority at day care 
centres and kindergartens, but nowadays 
more men are being employed. This has 
great importance to the many children 
whose fathers do not live with them 

and who need contact with male adults. 


Schools 


All children must receive an 
education between the ages of 7 and 
16. They need not go to school, 
however. Parents may teach their 
children themselves if they wish. 

Few choose this solution. Nearly 
90% of all children go to the local 
comprehensive schools. The rest go 
to private schools, which have been 
founded over the years for a variety 
of reasons. 

Some have been founded by 
parents who think that their children 
don’t learn enough at the schools run 
by public authorities. Others have 
been founded by parents who think 
that schools concentrate too much on 
academic subjects and not enough 
on music and art. 

These schools receive a fixed 
amount of money for each pupil. 


First day at school. 


Breaks between classes can be hectic. 


The balance must be paid by the 
parents. 

The majority of Danish schools are 
new and well equipped. There is 
plenty of room in the classrooms, as 
no class may have more than 30 
pupils and many classes have only 
between 15 and 20. 

The local councils decide the form 
of education. In practice, however, 
most of them follow guidelines 
issued by the Ministry of Education. 

Pupils attend school five days a 
week with up to seven periods of 45 
minutes. 

Nearly all Danish children receive 
at least five years’ teaching in 
English and three in German. 

If pupils become tired of school, 
for their 8th or 9th year they can go 
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to an alternative type of school 
called an efterskole. These schools 
are boarding schools. Pupils receive 
the same education and sit the same 
exams as at other schools but they 
meet new friends and often develop 
a different attitude to their education. 
Between 15 and 20% of the pupils 
from the municipal schools spend a 
year at one of these schools. 

After having completed nine or 
ten years at their first school, pupils 
spend three years at high school or 
two years at a higher preparatory 
course. Alternatively they can go to 
a commercial college or take an 
apprenticeship, learning a trade 
through practical work combined 
with day release at technical college. 


In many private schools greater attention is paid to art and music than is normal in schools run 
by public authorities. Some parents are therefore willing to pay a contribution to their 
children’s education so that they can attend these schools. 


Further education 


In the old days, few pupils went to Even though around 
: 5 ae 45% of young Danes 
high school and even fewer received .... sseeahuee Monn ie 
a further education. school, there is still 
: : some honour in passing 
This trend changed during the Hop ciamumecniny 


‘sixties and ‘seventies and today the cap which 
graduating students 


around 45% of yeMne people have the right to wear. 
matriculate from high school. The photo on the 
2 : : right is from 
As in other countries this has put Hoda aclaienuin 
pressure on the universities which Zealand, a well-known 


boarding school with 


have now been compelled to restrict SIA Gees 


admissions. 


For a period before these 
restrictions were imposed, there 
were far more graduates than the 
education and public administration 
sectors could use and there was 
considerable unemployment among 


people with academic qualifications. 


A campaign was therefore begun 
to popularise business careers for 
graduates. This has largely 


These students from 
Odense are rather 
more relaxed. 


succeeded — to the mutual benefit of 


employers and employees. 

There are five universities in 
Denmark. The largest is in 
Copenhagen, and the second largest 
in Arhus. The universities in 
Odense, Alborg and Roskilde, west 
of Copenhagen, are somewhat 
smaller. 


Adult education 


The lights often burn until late in the 
evening at Danish schools. It 1s not 
children but adults who are sitting at 
the desks. 

Some attend evening classes, 
because they feel they did not learn 
enough when they went to school. 
So they go to classes in 
mathematics, arithmetic or 
languages. 

Others go to drawing, painting or 
gymnastics. Others study 
sociological subjects. There are 
classes in nearly every subject under 


the sun. “People’s high 
4 rae schools” give their 
Students pay between one third adult tndone a chemee 


and one half of the costs of running to become involved 


- . with 
the class. The balance is paid by the meg eames 
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local authorities, which do not 
interfere in the running of the 
classes. 


In most cases, evening classes are 
organised by oplysningsforbund 
(information societies). They 
compete vigorously with each other. 
This is to the advantage of the 
students, who can nearly always 
receive the edcucation they wish. 

Another type of adult edcucation 
is to be found in folkeh@jskoler 
(people’s high schools) of which 
there are approximately 100. These 
are boarding schools, which have 
courses ranging from one week to 
six months. 


The courses at these high schools 


give people above the age of 18 a 


chance to get involved with totally 
new subject areas. They make new 
friends and have the opportunity to 
think over their lives. 

Most students are young, but on 
shorter courses there are many older 
people too. 

These high schools are all 
privately owned, but both schools 
and students receive considerable 
support from the government to 
cover the cost of their education, 
board and lodging. 


Leisure and sporting activities 50 


Most leisure activities are organised 
on a voluntary basis, the leaders 
receiving little or nothing for their 
work. This applies especially to 
youth work. 

Thanks to the efforts of these 
volunteers all children and young 
people can become members of 
football or sports clubs. As funds are 
not needed to pay leaders, more 
money is available for activities for 
the young members. 
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It has always been 

the tradition in Danish 
football clubs to help 
young players as much 
as possible. This is 

: very good for the boys 
OS ae Ss and girls — and also 
ae for the clubs, which 
develop some very good 
talent by this means. 


Danish spectators give 
their enthusiastic 


support. 


To everyone’s surprise, the Danish team 
Michal Laudrup trying won the European football championship in 
to escape a tackle the summer of 1992. Here John Sivebek, 
during a match Lars Olsen and Flemming Poulsen enjoy 
against Wales. possession of the trophy. 
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Libraries 


Denmark has good and very well 
equipped libraries. They are used by 
people of all ages, but above all by 
children. 

Nearly all children of school age 
borrow books and comics from the 
libraries. 

All libraries have special 
children’s sections, and many have 
specialist children’s librarians who 
help them find what they are 
interested in. 

The schools also have libraries 
and every school has a school 
librarian. 


The enthusiasm of adults for the 
public libraries is somewhat less, 
which may be connected to the fact 
that libraries are closed on Saturday 
afternoons and on Sundays. 

But the adult populationen buys a 
good number of books. There are 
more than 500 bookshops in 
Denmark, and each year nearly 
4,500 books are published in 
Danish, quite a number for a 
population of five million people. 


Nearly all children are regulars at the library. 
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The public pays 


When people are in need, it is a 
public responsibility to help them. 
This is stated in paragraph 75 of the 
Danish “Grundlov” — the written 
Constitution upon which the Danish 
legal and political system is based. 

People receive public help when 
they become unemployed, old, ill or 
find themselves in difficulty for any 
other reason. 
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In order to receive unemployment 
benefit, you have to contribute to an 
unemployment benefit fund. This 
fund, however, only pays a small 
part of the cost of providing benefit. 

Insurance against sickness and old 
age is not necessary. Medical bills 
and old age pensions are met from 
public funds. 

This system evens out class 
differences within the country, but is 
one of the reasons for Denmark 
having very high taxes. 
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Sheltered 
accommodation 

is available for young 
people who have to use 
a wheelchair. 


Many elderly people 
live in old people’s 
homes, especially in the 
country. However, more 
and more people are 
finding other solutions. 
If they cannot continue 
to live at home, the 
local council will help 
them find sheltered 
accommodation 
specially designed for 
people with mobility 
and other problems. 
This costs money for 
the councils, but it is 
far cheaper than 
providing places in 
homes. 


Local councils are important 


When people are in need of help, 
they go to the local council, 
Kommunen. The councils have many 
more responsibilities than councils 
in most other countries. They also 
have the power to levy and collect 
taxes. 

The councils are not merely 
responsible for roads and schools. 
They look after kindergartens, child 
care centres, sports grounds and 
harbours. They plan future 
development in their area and run 
the local buses. They are responsible 
for social security, and they run the 
home help service, which arranges 
help for those who cannot deal with 
daily household routines themselves. 

Some councils go even further. 
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They operate cinemas and theatres, 
riding schools and community 
centres. 

There really are no limits to what 
the councils and their administration 
can do if they wish and have the 
necessary funds. 

But the money has to be found 
from state grants and taxes. The 
government does not allow local 
government borrowing on a large 
scale. 


Dentists working for local councils provide 
free treatment to children, whose teeth are 
far healthier as a result. So much so that 
dentists are worried about their future. 


The duties of the local 
councils range from 
the upkeep of roads to 
the building of new 
swimming baths. 


OY, 


The Danish population is much more spread out than in many other 
countries. So it 1s important for home helps to be able to reach all places 
where there is use for a helping hand. 


Both the young and the elderly may need nursing or other care at home. 
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Until 1970, many Danish municipal 
councils had less than 1,000 
inhabitants to take care of. A large 
communal reform, however, forced 
the integration of the small councils, 
and the total number of councils fell 
from 1,300 to 275. Only a few 
municipal council areas have under 
6,000 inhabitants. 

The reform also meant that each 
urban area came under a single 
administration. Greater Copenhagen 
is the only exception. It is still split 
up into a number of large and small 
counties and local councils. 


Counties take 
care of health 


A number of local responsibilities 
are too broadly based to be looked 
after by municipalities. They include 
health, regional transport and 
regional planning. 

These wider responsibilities are 
delegated to the amter (county 
councils), of which there are 14. 

By far the greatest expenditure for 
the county concils is the health 
service. Hospitals alone account for 
75% of health expenditure. 

It is, however, with the general 
practitioners that people have most 
contact, and they are also 
responsible for admissions to | 
hospital. 

A certain proportion of a dentist’s 
fee is payable. Otherwise nearly all 
health care is free. 

The Danes are ardent users of the 
health services, visiting their doctors 
nearly twice as much as people do in 
other parts of the Western world. 

One third of the population, 1.7 
million people, live in Copenhagen 
and the surrounding area. The 1970 
reform did not, therefore, put 
Greater Copenhagen under one large 
council as other urban areas were. 

In the metropolitan area there are 
no fewer than 48 local councils and 
three county councils. Copenhagen 
and Frederiksberg function 
simultaneously as counties and 
municipalities. 


The county councils run 
the hospitals and also 
pay for other health 
services. The intention 
is to have the most 
effective health service 
possible. 
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The 14 counties are 
similar in size, but 
population varies 
considerably. Some have 
over 500,000 
inhabitants, while 
others only have 
200,000. The island of 
Bornholm has only 
50,000 inhabitants, but 
is for geographical 
reasons preserved as a 
separate county. 

The dark area is the 
metropolitan area 
comprising Roskilde, 
Frederiksborg and 
Copenhagen counties 
together with 
Copenhagen and 
Frederiksberg which 
function as both 
counties and 
municipalities. 


Bornholm County 
Nordjylland County 


Viborg County 


Ringkobing County Arhus County 
Frederiksborg County 
Vejle County Copenhagen County 
et ac Copenhagen and 
Ribe County ests eng \ounly  Fred@piksberg 


Roskilde County 
Funen County 


Sonderjylland County Storstram County 


Responsibility for the road system is split between municipalities, counties 
and the central government. Small roads are looked after by 

the municipalities and main roads by the counties, while trunk 

roads and motorways are the responsibility of the central government. 


Next page: 
A new motorway under construction. 


Go west for development 


Copenhagen is by far the largest 
town in Denmark. As already 
mentioned, every third Dane lives in 
the metropolitan area. 

However, Copenhagen is not 
expanding. In fact the population is 
slowly declining. 

The city does not have the same 
industrial importance as it once had. 
Development is now much faster in 
other areas. Today the major 
industrial development areas are in 
mid and west Jutland. 

Most Danes are satisfied with this 
development. They have long felt 
that Copenhagen was too dominant. 
So economic support has been 
channelled to companies who were 
ready to establish themselves in 
local development areas, and several 
instutions have been moved from 
Copenhagen to these areas. 


The LEGO company is 
one of the best 
examples of a Danish 
industrial success story. 
Started just over 60 
years ago in the Jutland 
village of Billund as a 
carpenter’s workshop, 
it is now one of the 10 
largest toy companies 
in the world and 
exports over 95 % of 
its production. 

LEGOLAND Park 
is Denmark’s top 
tourist attraction 
outside Copenhagen, 
attracting more than a 
million visitors every 
year. It contains 
models of famous 
buildings and 
monuments from all 
over the world, as well 
as rides and other 
attractions. The photo 
shows Copenhagen’s 
beautiful Rosenborg 
Palace. 


Many factories are 
situated in the least 
expected places. 
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This policy is, however, only 
partly responsible for balancing the 
development. The most important 
contribution to economic growth 
outside Copenhagen has been made 


by entrepreneurs who have started 
production of goods in which they 
had faith, resulting in the expansion 
of their businesses. 


Many large companies are situated 
in towns with under 12,000 
inhabitants. This applies to the 
largest Danish company, Danfoss, 
situated in Nordborg on the island of 
Als. The same applies to the LEGO 
company in Billund, Grundfos in 
Bjerringbro and Bang & Olufsen in 


Struer. 


Power is concentrated in 


Copenhagen 


Although Copenhagen is no longer 
of vital importance as an industrial 
centre and despite its declining 
population, the real power in 
Denmark is still to be found here. 

The Danish parliament, the 
Folketing, and the governmental 
ministries are situated in 
Copenhagen. 

Many large organisations and 
companies have their head offices 
here: banks, insurance companies, 


and the larger shipping companies 
and breweries. 

Copenhagen is also Denmark’s 
main cultural centre. The Royal 
Theatre, the world famous Royal 
Ballet, the National Museum, the 
National Art Museum, and the 
Carlsberg Glyptotek are all in 


Copenhagen as is Danmarks Radio, 


which provides national radio 
programmes as well as one of the 
two national TV channels. 
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Christiansborg Palace 
with the Danish 
Parliament and nearby 
ministries ensures 

that power in Denmark 
remains in 
Copenhagen. 


In the centre of Copenhagen lies 
Christiansborg Palace, housing the 
Danish parliament and the offices of 
the Prime Minister. At the main 
entrance you can enter an entirely 
different world. Under the palace are 
the well preserved remains of 
Copenhagen’s first castle. This 
centre, built over 800 years ago, was 
responsible for Copenhagen 
becoming the largest town in 
Denmark and later its capital. 


At that time there were large 
quantities of herring in @resund (the 
Sound), attracting buyers from all 
over Europe. This gave large profits 
to the king, so it was natural for the 
Royal Court to be situated here. 


The Tivoli Gardens 
were laid out in the 
mid-l9th century on a 
reclaimed section of the 
old city moat. In those 
days it was situated on 
the edge of the city, but 
today these famous old 
gardens are one of the 
most centrally placed 
amusement parks in the 
world. 


Next page: 
The Town Hall Square. 


In Brede, north of 
Copenhagen, the 
National Museum holds 
annual exhibitions of 
historic and current 
interest. The photo was 
taken at the “Roof over 
our hea exhibition 
and shows a small 
house from a poor area 
in a developing 
country. 


The Bella Center on 
Amager is 
Copenhagen’s largest 
exhibition centre. 


Nyhavn, with its canals 
and old buildings, is 
one of the most 
picturesque areas in 
Copenhagen. 

Many years ago it was 
an area of disrepute 
with prostitution and 
violence. Today, it is 
very fashionable. 
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Copenhagen really began to grow 
after the Danish king received 
absolute power in 1660. All matters 
were dealt with by the king’s 
servants. This provided jobs for a 
great number of people, as the 
kingdom comprised not only 
Denmark, but Norway and 
Schleswig-Holstein as well. 

It was also important for 
Copenhagen that Denmark was not 
involved in the many wars which 
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The Queen’s Palace, Amalienborg, close to the harbour, is seen here from 
the “Amalie Gardens” on the waterfront. 
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There are few really 
old buildings in 
Copenhagen. This is 
because of the two 
great fires and the 
English bombardment 
of Copenhagen in 1807, 
which especially hit the 
area around Ngrregade 
and The Church of Our 
Lady. Eckersberg’s 
painting gives a 
dramatical account of 
how the 100 meter high 
tower of the church 
went up in flames. 

The Round Tower 

can also be seen. 


This drawing from the 
18th century gives an 
impression of life in 
Copenhagen Harbour 
at that time. 


plagued Europe during the 18th 
century. The warring nations used 
neutral Danish ships to transport 
their goods. 

A tour of the Copenhagen harbour 
area will show many old warehouses 
and mansions, indicating how 
prosperous Copenhagen was at that 
time. You can also see many of the 
fortifications which were built to 
protect the city against attack. 

Walking through the inner parts of 
Copenhagen, the city does not 
appear as old as it actually is. Nearly 
all the old houses and buildings were 


In the old parts of 
Copenhagen the streets 
were So narrow that 
fire fighters had 
difficulty in getting 
water wagons to the 
fires. Buildings 
therefore started to be 
constructed with 
flattened corners. 


destroyed by fire in 1728 and 1795 
and by the English bombardment of 
Copenhagen in 1807. 

But Copenhagen is a beautiful 
city, with many fine 19th century 
buildings. The city has in general 
avoided the extensive demolition 
and building of skyscrapers which 
has occurred in so many other large 
cities. 

‘Copenhagen’s spires and towers 
still dominate the skyline, giving an 
openness reminiscent of sea and sky. 


Arhus, the second largest city 


Arhus is Denmark’s second largest 
city, but it is much smaller than 
Copenhagen, with a population of 
less than 300,000. 

For geographical reasons, 
however, Arhus plays a far larger 
role than might be expected from its 
size. The Great Belt divides 


Denmark in two and many 


companies have an office in Arhus 
from which they service Jutland and 
Funen. 

Arhus also has a very rich cultural 
life, especially music and theatre. In 
‘“Musikhuset’, the city’s new concert 
hall, great musical works are often 
performed. The town is also the 
centre for Danish rock music. 


Arhus University is the 
most beautiful of the 
seats of learning in 
Denmark. 


A jazz band plays in 
the foyer of 
“Musikhuset” 


The market place in 
the “Old Town”. An 
old stage-coach is 
being unloaded for 
an exhibition. 


Arhus is the centre of Danish rock music. 


In Arhus is the “Old Town”, a 
collection of old houses and 
buildings mostly from Arhus and 
other towns in Jutland. 

There is also more modern 
architecture. The town hall, which 
was built between 1939 and 1942, 
was designed by architects Arne 
Jacobsen and Erik Mller and was 
the first example of modern town 
hall building in Denmark. The 
architects were required to place a 
tower on the building, but they gave 
it a most unusual design. 

It is, however, architect C.F. 
Meller’s buldings with their 
characteristic yellow brick which 
dominate the town. The largest is the 
university, which is possibly one of 
the most beautiful in the world. Its 
first buildings were built in the 
1930s and the university still 
functions perfectly despite an 
enormous increase in the number of 
students. 


Next page: 
Arhus Harbour is just as important to 
Denmark’s foreign trade as Copenhagen. 
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Odense, the town in the middle 80 


It was only in the last century that 
Arhus became Denmark’s second 
largest city. Before this, Odense was 
by far the largest town after 
Copenhagen. This does not say very 
much, however. When Hans 
Christian Andersen was a child in 
Odense, the town only had a 
population of 10,000, so it is not 
surprising he travelled to 
Copenhagen to seek his fortune. 

Odense is placed in the very 
centre of Denmark and can be 
reached within a few hours from all 
over the country. So a good many 
meetings are held in the town. 

Hans Christian Andersen’s 
birthplace is still preserved, as are 
the surrounding buildings. But west 
of this area there have been many 
changes which split the old town in 
two. This happened in the years 
when more importance was attached 
to traffic than to the environment. 
Today the authorities in Odense have 
a completely different attitude to 
historical buildings and are trying to 
rectify the mistakes. 


“Brandt’s Clothing Factory” is an old textile 
company which has now been converted to a 
cultural centre by Odense City Council. 
This is the area in front of the building. 
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Hans Christian 
Andersen’s birthplace is 
visited every year by 
people from all over the 
world. 


_ Alborg — the rebel city 


Alborg is the third of Denmark’s 
relatively large towns. It is smaller 
than Arhus but a very important 
trading centre. The large Alborg 
Halls make it a popular congress 
centre. 

Alborg lies beside Limfjorden and 
is the main centre for north Jutland. 
It has always been an outlying and 
rebellious area, and is often referred 
to as the land “north of law and 
justice”. 

Several times in its history Alborg 
has been the centre of rebel 
uprisings, the last time in 1533, 
when Captain Klement and his army 
of farmers captured half of Jutland. 


Jomfru Anes Gade is 
the focal point of the 
town’s night life. The 
poster is advertising 
the Danish rock 
singer, Kim Larsen. 
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Smaller than they appear 


The other Danish towns are far Most provincial towns 
now have pedestrian 


smaller and rarely have more than Rfrects where motor 


30,000-40,000 inhabitants. But most vehicles only have 
access during set hours. 


of them are commercial centres for The photo is from the 
large areas, so they seem larger and pedestrian street in 
a Randers. 


are more interesting than you might 
otherwise expect. 

There is great local pride in most 
towns, which can be clearly seen in 
their museums, which often receive 
large grants and are very active. 

Most Danish towns have their 
own newspaper. 
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In provincial towns the bicycle is the best way 
to get around. In the background is one of the 
many works of art which Danish towns 

have commissioned in recent years. 


Pedestrian street in Vejle. 


In the Middle Ages, Ribe was one of the 
largest towns in Denmark. It has not grown 
very much since then, so many of the old 
areas of the town have been preserved, 

like the street shown in this photo. 


Next page: 
Street scene from Ribe. 
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Danish villages 


The typical Danish village has the 
church as its central point, 
surrounded by farms and houses. 

In the old days, village life was 
very active, with shops, craftsmen 
and often a co-operative dairy. In 
recent years, however, there has 
been a decline in village life and 
many villages have lost their shops, 
forcing villagers to travel to other 
villages or to the nearest town to 
shop. 


In the middle ages, many old churches had 
frescoes painted on their walls to promote the 
Christian message to illiterate churchgoers. 
Denmark has more of these paintings than any 
other country in Europe. The photo is from 
Skivholme to the west of Arhus. 


There are many 
thatched houses and 
cottages in Denmark, 
especially in the eastern 
part of the country. This 
one is in Udby, 
southern Zealand, the 
village in which the 
great educationalist and 
hymn writer N.F.S. 
Grundtvig was born. 


Denmark has a large The churches, however, remain in 
number of churches 


from the 12th century. most places just as they have done 
eae oN a for centuries. Denmark has more 

su preserved as the 5 : 
were when they meee than 1600 churches from the Middle 
built of large granite Ages. They are kept in good repair, 
stones. The towers : 

and weapon houses, mainly because church taxes cover 
noe Urey left the cost. 

their weapons when < 

entenne ea are In many Danish churches there are 
younger. The photo is outstanding frescoes from 

from Bovbjerg by the es 

North Sea. Romanesque and Gothic times, and 


new paintings are found each year. 


Ancient history 


The old churches are not the only 
reminders of times past. There are 
also many stone cairns and large 
mounds. Denmark has around 5,000 
stone monuments from the Stone 
Age and 20,000 mounds from the 
Bronze Age. 

The museums have exhibits from 
life in Denmark approximately 
10,000 years ago and in the museum 
village at Lejre you can get an idea 
of how people lived in ancient times. 
Each summer, families come to 
Lejre for two weeks or so to live ina 
similar manner to people who lived 
2,000 years ago. 

The Danes have a great interest in _ turns up. If the work has been 


their history. When new roads and commissioned by local or national 
buildings are being excavated, authorities, they must cover all costs 
Stone monument at : : : : 
Tea inonednes people who take an interest keep incurred for archaeological 
part of Djursland. watch to see if anything exciting investigation. 
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In Lejre west of 
Roskilde, 

an open-air museum 
shows how people lived 
during the Iron Age. The 
boat in the photo on the 
opposite page is 
constructed from a 
hollowed tree trunk. 
Above is an aerial 

view of the site. 


More than 100 corpses 
of people sacrificed to 
gods at around the time 
of the birth of Christ 
have been found in 
Danish bogs. One of 
the best preserved is 
the Tollund Man, who 
can be seen in 
Silkeborg Museum in 
Jutland. It is not 
apparent from 

his peaceful features 
that he was hanged. 


The Vikings 


The Viking Age stretched from 
approximately 800 to 1050 A.D., a 
period when the Danes became 
known throughout Europe. 

Danish vikings conquered the 
whole of eastern England and settled 
in large numbers in the area which 
became known as Danelaw, the area 
in which Danish law prevailed. From 
1013 to 1042, Danish kings ruled 
England. One of them was the 
famous Canute the Great. 

Other Danish vikings conquered 
Normandy. Their leader, Rolf, was 
one of the forefathers of William the 
Conqueror, who in 1066 conquered 
England. 

The Danish influence in 
Normandy was rather small, but in 
England at one point one third of the 
population were of Danish descent. 
This has had quite an effect on the 
English legal system and the English 
language. 

Words like birth, die, steak, egg, 
same, sky, law, husband, fellow, gift, 
anger, take, trust, lift, ill, rotten, 
wrong, low, them and their are all of 
Danish origin. The same applies to 
all place names ending in by, thorpe 
and holme. 

The vikings were great warriors 
and they had excellent ships. But 
these were not the only reasons for 
the great role they came to play. At 
that time there was a brisk trade in 
the Baltic with the Russians and the 
Byzantines and with Baghdad. This 
trade was a great source of profit for 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden. This 
profit enabled the construction of the 
large fleets. 

Another contributory factor was 
that Denmark was already united as 
one strong kingdom whilst England 


To Greenland 
and Vinland (America) ®% @ © 


was split into many kingdoms. 

The first documented reference to 
the Kingdom of Denmark is in 811 
A.D. in a peace agreement between 
the German emperor, Charlemagne, 
and the Danish king, Hemming. 
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As the map shows, the 
vikings travelled 
widely. The striped area 
in England shows 
where Danes were in a 
majority. 
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In the Viking Museum 
in Roskilde, there are 
five viking ships. 
They were sunk in the 
fjord to block an 
enemy attack. 


DS 


This needle for a shaw] 
says something about 
the vikings’ view of 


themselves. 


Battles with 
the Swedes 


In 1645 a Danish fleet under King Christian 
IV defeated the Swedish navy in the 

western Baltic. The king was, however, hit 
by a splinter from a grenade and lost an eye, 
as depicted in this painting by Vilhelm 
Marstrand. The bloodstained tunic can still be 
seen in Rosenborg Palace. 
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After the Viking Age, Denmark’s and copper. It all ended with 
interests lay in a more easterly Denmark losing all its territory to the 
direction. In 1219, the Danish army east — Skane, Halland and Blekinge, 
conquered what is now Estonia. The __ one third of the country. The Danes 


land was later lost again, but it still did, however, manage to keep the 
has a reminder of its Danish period island of Bornholm. 
in the name of the Estonian capital, Norway remained under Danish 
Tallin, “the Danes’ town’”’. rule. It was far too weak to be 
Denmark also has a reminder of independent. The same applied to 
its victory, the flag “Dannebrog”. the Atlantic islands, the Faroes, 
Legend has it that the flag fell from Iceland and Greenland. 
the sky during the battle. The last great war between 
Later Denmark became the Denmark and Sweden was between 
leading power in a Nordic union 1709 and 1720. It proved that the 
between Denmark, Sweden and two countries were fairly evenly 
Norway. The purpose of the union matched. Since then there has been 
was to limit the power of the no significant war between them. 
Hanseatic League in northern Denmark did not regain the lost 
Germany and it did force the areas to the east of Mresund, but it 
Germans back. However, the union did regain the Danish-speaking 
was broken by the withdrawal of Schleswig and the German-speaking 
Sweden after the Danish king, Holstein, thus securing its Southern 
Christian II, executed 70 Swedish border. 
peers and bishops in the Stockholm Even though the land to the east of 


market square in 1520. This atrocity Oresund was now Swedish, 
came to be known as “the Stockholm Denmark was still able to collect all 


Bloodbath”, custom duties from passing ships. 
Throughout the following 200 These duties were payable in 

years there was constant fighting Elsinore, so it became the most well 

between Denmark and Sweden for known Danish town after 

dominance of the North. The Swedes Copenhagen. This is perhaps the 

soon became the stronger, because reason that Shakespeare situated the 


they had valuable supplies of iron plot of “Hamlet” in Elsinore! 


Jemtland 


Herjedalen 


Bohuslen 


Halland 
Blekinge 
Skane 


The map shows how much Denmark and 
Norway lost to the Swedes. Denmark 
especially had heavy losses. Skane, 


Halland and Blekinge — over one third of 


the country’s area — became Swedish. 


Until 1857 all shipping which sailed 
through @resund was forced to pay 
duty in Elsinore, where the cannons of 
Kronborg ensured payment. 

It was the USA that arranged 
abolition of @resund Duty, which 
makes it almost symbolic that it is an 
American ship which is seen here 
passing the old castle. 
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Bornholm was the only 
part of Skane which 
Denmark managed to 
keep. Here we see the 
ruins of the old 
fortifications at 
Hammershus, the 
largest ruin north of 
the Alps. 


Next page: 

People climb the 
“Round Tower” on 
this spiral ramp. It is 
said that the Russian 
Emperor Peter the 
Great ascended on 
horseback. This 
apparently happened 
when he was in 
Copenhagen to help 
Denmark during the 
last great war 
against their mutual 
enemy, Sweden. 
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Denmark cedes 


The 18th century was a happy time 
for Denmark. The country managed 
to stay out of the many wars which 
raged in Europe and this proved 
most profitable. . 

In the 1780s and ‘90s a number of 
agricultural reforms were achieved. 
These meant that land owners had 
less control over the farmers and that 
the land was shared more equally. A 
large number of farm buildings were 
relocated to the middle of the plots 
they served. 

By 1800, however, the good times 
were over. The Napoleonic wars had 
started and Denmark could not 
remain uninvolved. 

England was Europe’s strongest 
naval power and could threaten 
connections between Denmark and 
Norway. France threatened to attack 
on land. 

Denmark attempted for some time 
to remain neutral, but to no avail. In 
1807 England sent a large fleet to 
Copenhagen, demanding the release 
of the Danish fleet, which was at that 
time the second largest in Europe. 


Norway 


The English fleet commenced a 
savage bombardment of Copenhagen 
which forced the Danes to surrender. 

Subsequently Denmark allied 
itself with France, and when finally 
France lost, Denmark had to 
relinquish Norway to the Swedes, 
who had fought on the winning side. 

This hurt Danish farmers and 
merchants who lost an important 
market. Norway, however, benefited 
from the change. 

The union between Denmark and 
Norway had been an economic 
advantage to Norway, but it was 
culturally unfortunate. Gifted 
Norwegians had to travel to 
Denmark in order to be educated and 
start a career. The Norwegian 
language was also extensively 
affected by Danish. 

Under Swedish rule, the 
Norwegians had far better 
conditions, so they avoided the 
bitterness which they would 
probably have felt had they 
continued to be ruled from Denmark. 
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The Freedom 
Monument 

in front of Denmark’s 
central station 
commemorates the 
great reform at the end 
of the 18th century 
which removed the 
final traces of the 
feudal system and 
resulted in the 
modernisation of 
Danish farming. 


The Napoleonic Wars 
put an end to the golden 
times in Denmark. The 
first warning came in 
1801 when the English 
fleet under Lord Nelson 
forced Denmark to 
dissolve an association 
with Russia and 
Sweden. However, 
Nelson was given a 
tough fight by the 
smaller Danish force 
defending Copenhagen 
harbour. The painting is 
by C.A. Lorentzen. 
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The loss of Schleswig 


50 years later Denmark was dealt 
another crippling blow. In a war in 
1864 with Prussia and Austria, 
Denmark lost both Holstein and 
Schleswig. 

Holstein was no great loss. It was 
a purely German area. However, 
Schleswig was old Danish country 
and in the northern part of the area 
the people still spoke Danish and felt 
Danish. 

Denmark could have avoided the 
war if it had agreed to a referendum 
in Schleswig in which people could 
decide whether to be Danish or 
German. But the population of 
Denmark was against the idea and 
the government could not ignore 
this. 

The defeat was hard to take, but it 
did not crush the country. “What has 
been lost abroad, must be gained at 
home”, became the slogan. 
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During the war in 1864, 
the Danish forces had 
to retreat from the 
ancient fortifications, 
Dannevirke, at 
Schleswig.The Danish 
soldiers had to 
manhandle the heavy 
cannons in freezing 
weather, as can be seen 
here in N. Simonsen’s 
painting. 


The map shows how 
much Denmark lost 
after its defeat in 1864. 
The shaded area was 
regained by Denmark in 
1920. Only Flensborg 
remained German, 
because of the German 
majority established 
during the German 
occupation. 


In the following years, two thirds 
of the moors of Jutland were 
cultivated and planted, an area of 
over 4,000 square kilometres — 
larger than the Danish-speaking part 
of Schleswig. 

There was also great progress in 
agriculture. Small and large farmers 
joined forces to form the first co- 
operative dairies and, later, co- 
operative abattoirs. Danish 
agricultural products became world 
famous for their high quality. 

During these years, many people 
emigrated from Denmark. More than 
300,000 Danes — 15% of the 
population — moved to the USA and 
other far-off countries. 

However, the emigration from 
Denmark was far smaller than from 
its neighbouring countries, Norway 
and Sweden, from which 800,000 
and 1.2 million people emigrated. 

The reason for the lower 
emigration from Denmark was 
probably that jobs were easier to find 
than in the other two Scandinavian 
countries. 


Every year Danish-Americans celebrate Independence Day, 4th July, in 
“Rebild Bakker”, south of Alborg, which has been made into a national 
park. 


Today there are few moors left in Jutland. But during the 19th century the 
moors covered an area approximately the size of Zealand. 


The occupation was comparatively mild. But 
the opposition to the Germans grew, and there 
was sabotage against factories that made 
weapons. 


When Germany lost the First World 
War in 1918, the victors determined 
that the people of Northern 
Schleswig should decide between 
Danish and German nationality. 

In a referendum a large majority 
voted for Danish rule, resulting in 
the border being positioned where it 
is today. 

Denmark could have won a more 
southerly border, but the Danish 
politicians were wise. They did not 
want areas with a majority of 
Germans. 

This cautious attitude benefited 
Denmark when the Nazis came to 
power in Germany. They demanded 
land in Poland and Czekoslovakia to 
be returned, but they never 
suggested that the southern part of 
Jutland should be German again, not 
even after German troops occupied 
Denmark on 9th April 1940, 

When the Second World War 
broke out in 1939, Denmark was a 
neutral country. This was the policy 
during the First World War and had 
kept Denmark out of the war. 
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Thousands of Danish 
Jews were saved by 
fishermen, who sailed 
them across @resund 
to Sweden. 


Denmark was 

exposed to very few air 
attacks during the war, 
but many air-raid 
shelters were built. 


Denmark was not so lucky in the 
Second World War, when it was 
occupied for over five years. 

The occupation was far easier than 
in many other occupied countries 
and 7,000 Danish Jews were saved 
from German persecution. 


The occupation, however, made a 
deep impression on the Danish way 
of thinking and was an important 
factor in Denmark’s decision to join 
the western defence alliance, NATO, 
at the end of the war. 
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The Germans fortified 
Denmark’s west coast 
to prevent an allied 
landing. Despite the 
harsh climate and 
erosion from the sea, 
many of the concrete 
bunkers remain. The 
red and white colours 
are more recent! 


Today there is 

nothing dramatic 

about the Danish- 
German border. Several 
crossings are 
unmanned. 
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resulted in the movement of many 
thousands of people from the 
country into the towns. 

This change was possible because 
of great economic growth in Western 
Europe. A number of trade barriers 
were removed, which allowed trade 
to expand between European 
countries. 

Danish industry had been heavily 
protected up until 1950 and many 
people were afraid that it could not 
survive. Their fears turned out to be 


unfounded. 


Industry fares much Since the Second World War 


better than agriculture. Dentirghas becnt peace 


Economically and socially, however, 
there have been great changes. 
For many years agriculture was 
extremely important. During the 
years after the war, 70% of the 
Danish export trade was in 
agricultural products and 25-30% of 
the work force was in farming. 
Agricultural exports are still large, 
but they have been overtaken by 
industrial goods and services and now 
respresent only 15% of total exports. §§ 
In the 1950s and 1690s, the 
rationalisation of farming — 
including substantial mechanisation — | 


Previously there were 
many farmhands to 
help. Nowadays, 
however, owners must 
take care of the animals 
themselves. Many 
farmers have given up 
animal husbandry 

and rely solely on 
cereals production. 
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There are no really large companies 
in Denmark. Even the largest 
employ no more than a few thousand 
people. 

There are some. areas, however, in 
which Danish companies have 
achieved worldwide importance. 
One way in which this is done is to 
concentrate on the development and 
marketing of highly specialised, 
low-sales-volume products so 
efficiently that it does not pay other 
companies to compete. 

Another way is to exploit the 
Danes’ reputation for superb design. 


But even in Denmark, people do From the Royal 
Copenhagen porcelain 
produce bad, ugly products as well works: 


as the beautiful ones prized all over 
the globe. 

One company famous for its 
design is the TV and hi-fi equipment 
producer Bang & Olufsen, of Struer 
in Jutland. Some years ago, it 
decided to combine technical 
excellence with beautiful looks. It 
succeeded in establishing a strong 
position at the upper end of the 
market and is the only Danish 
company to have survived in this 
sector. 

The roots of the Danish design 
tradition are in the 1920s. At that 
time, other young European 
architects and designers were 
rebelling against the confusion of 
styles which had plagued Europe for 
nearly a century. They wanted to 
make a fresh start. 

The Danes were against this sharp 
break with tradition and Danish 
designers therefore further 
developed the best of the old 
designs. 


The driving power in this movement 
was the architect Kaare Klint, who at 
that time was Professor in the 


Academy of Art’s Architecture 
Department. He inspired many 
people, including Hans J. Wegner, 
Berge Mogensen, Finn Juhl, Poul 
Kjerholm and Arne Jacobsen. 
Danish furniture designers had 
good opportunities to promote their 


work through the Cabinet-makers’ 
Exhibitions held every year from 
1927 to 1966. Through these 
exhibitions, a close bond was 
established between the young 
designers and the craftsmen. 

This cooperation was of special 
importance in the 1950s and ‘60s, 
when foreign countries began to pay 
attention to Danish furniture, 


Hans J. Wegner is 
possibly the most 
famous of Danish 
furniture designers. 
Here we see one of his 
chairs in production. 
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During these years there was also 
developments in the field-of lighting. 
The architect Poul Henningsen 
developed the PH lamp in which the 

lampshade became the actual 
projector of the light, as opposed to 
the light bulb, with which he was 
extremely dissatisfied. He proved 
that light bulbs emitted a cold, 
uncomfortable light caused by lack 
of red light beams and required a 
lampshade to be functional. 

He was even more dissatisfied 
with fluorescent tubes, which sent 
light in all different directions, even 
to those which did not need it. 

The PH lamp became an 


outstanding success and was 
produced in several different models. 
During the war Poul Henningsen 
designed a special “blackout” lamp 
which could illuminate Tivoli 
without being seen from the air! 


The high school in Tastrup was designed by 
Henning Larsen. 


Poul Henningsen’s lamps from 1937 can still 
be seen in Birkergd Library. They were 
previously used in a sports hall. 


Jgrn Utzon designed this exhibition building 
for the Paustian furniture company. 


His campaign against the fluorescent 
tubes was, however, unsuccesful. 
They still floodlight the Danish 
landscape. 
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At the beginning of the 
1980s a competition was 
‘launched to find a 
design for new 
telephone boxes in 
Copenhagen. The 
winning design became 
known as the “Question 
Mark”’.The one on the 
left is close to the Town 
Hall Square. However, 
because of political 
problems, only a few of 
these boxes have been 
erected. 


Denmark had many good furniture 
designers in the 1950s and 60s. 
Almost too good. For the many up 
and coming young architects it was 
almost crushing to follow in the 
footsteps of these masters. It is only 
in recent years that there has again 
been new life in Danish furniture. 
There has also been interest for 
design outside the home. This can be 
seen in a number of industrial 
products and in the rolling stock of 
Danish State Railways, DSB. 
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There are light, friendly colours at 
Herlev Hospital. 


Next page: 

One of the institutions keen on good 
design is DSB, the Danish State Railways. 
They try to find solutions to problems which 
passengers will enjoy. Thus the Danish 
sleeping cars are both cheaper and better 
suited for sleep than sleeping cars in other 
countries. They are also disconnected 
from trains so that passengers on short 
routes can enjoy a full night’s sleep. 

Here we see a sleeping car decorated 

with moon and stars. 
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Moderation 
and freedom 


“There was going to be a revolution 
in Denmark. But it rained...” 

This was how the Danish 
humourist Storm Petersen put it, and 
he was right. Danes do not revolt. 

This can be seen back through the 
years. 

When democracy was introduced 
in 1848, it happened quite 
peacefully. The same was true when 
the Royal Charter was introduced in 
1660 and when the Lutheran faith 
replaced the catholic faith in 1536. 


The Danes are not 
very revolutionary — 
even when the sun 
shines. 


There is a relaxed atmosphere in 
the Danish Parliament. Here 1s 
one of the members with his 
daughter, who has been 
participating in the Copenhagen 
carnival. 


“Free State 
Christiania” in 
Christianshayn has been 
threatened with 
demolition many times 
since it was occupied 
by young activists in 
1971. It has, however, 
always been allowed to 
survive. A majority in 
Parliament support 
Christiania, because it 
houses a number of 
people with social 
problems. 


The Danes are traditionally moderate 
in their actions. They live in a small 
country where nearly everyone 
speaks the same language and there 
is a single culture. For example, 89% 
of the population are members of the 
Danish Lutheran church. 

This gives the Danes security and 
tolerance in relation to each other 
and they are willing to admit greater 
freedom than is available in most 
other countries. 

The private Danish schools, for 
example, receive substantial public 
support. But although they must 
abide by administrative rules, the 
government would never meddle in 
how they teach. 
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In recent years 
many Turks, 
anis, North 
Africans and 
other foreign 
nationals have 
settled in 
Denmark. 
Relations are 
relatively good 
between these 
immigrants and 
the Danes, 
possibly because 
the proportion of 
immigrants is far 
lower than in 
most other 
European 
countries. 


Popular movements 


The Danes do not 
always act as the 
politicians want them 
to. The photo was taken 
in the summer of 1992, 
during the referendum 
on the Maastricht 
Treaty. A narrow 
majority voted No, 
forcing new 
negotiations and a 
second referendum — 
and stopping the 
European integration 
process for almost 

a year. 


Not many Danes are members of 
political parties. This does not mean 
that they are uninterested in their 
community, but they usually prefer 
to be members of “movements”. 
These Danish movements 

concentrate on one problem and try 
to work with all the political parties. 
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For this reason they have had 

considerable influence. Nearly all 

parties try to remain good friends 

with the movements because they 

know that many voters are members. 
The movement which has 


undoubtedly had the greatest 
success, is the one against nuclear 


Most Danish 
demonstrations are 
peaceful. The 
emphasis is on 
being noticed. 


Denmark has always 
been a country with 
many bicycles. 
However, only in recent 
years have cyclists been 
seriously united. 


power. It started its work during the 
1970s when there was a majority in 
parliament for the construction of 


Denmark’s first nuclear power plant. 


An energetic effort changed the tide 

of opinion and prevented the 

introduction of nuclear power. 
Other important movements are 


the movements against the European 
Union, the peace movements and the 
Nature Conservancy Union, which 
has more than 250,000 members and 
fights for greater concern to be 
shown in environmental matters and 


nature conservancy. 


Next page: 

Denmark has had a 
good public transport 
system for many years. 
This train is outside 
Hillerd, a town in 
northern Zealand. 
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North Sea oil and gas 
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Denmark is a country with few raw 
materials. There are no coal or iron 
deposits as in so many other 
countries, for example. 

However, Denmark has both oil 
and gas. Not enough to become a big 
exporter like Norway, but sufficient 
to cover Danish oil and gas 
requirements for many years to come. 

The oil and gas has been found in 
the western part of the Danish area 
of the North Sea. Drilling and 
production are by the DUC 
syndicate, owned by Shell, Texaco 
and the Danish shipping company 
A.P. Meller. 

A.P. Mgller used to have sole 
rights on very favourable terms to 
exploit oil and gas in the Danish 
sector of the North Sea. After 
negotiations in the 1980s, A.P. 
Moller had to yield most of this 
monopoly, which is now 
administered by the Danish 
Government. However, the company 
still controls the most valuable area 
and will do so until 2012, when its 
concession lapses. 
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Following the major natural gas 
finds, a pipe network has been 
constructed throughout Denmark to 
distribute the gas. The system is 
administered by the state-owned 
company DONG. 


Until now oil and gas has only been found 
in a very small part of the Danish sector of the 
North Sea. On the right, a Danish drilling rig. 


The laying of large natural gas pipelines 
throughout Denmark has given archaeologists 
a unique opportunity to check large areas for 
ancient finds. The natural gas companies 
have to pay for the digging! 


Saving energy 


After Norway and the United 
Kingdom, Denmark has larger 
hydrocarbon resources than any 
other West European country. 

This does not mean that the Danes 
are careless about energy. 

To encourage people to save 
energy, high taxes have been 
imposed. This makes it worth while 
to insulate buildings and buy energy- 
efficient products. 

There are also projects to harness 
natural energy. 

Denmark is world leader in wind 
energy and great efforts are being 
made to exploit other natural energy 
sources. For example, power stations 
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have been built to use surplus straw 
from the cornfields. There are also 
projects for solar energy and for 
producing biogas energy from 
manure. 

In 1990, the Danish Government 
published a far-reaching plan for 
energy: “Energy Plan 2000”. The 
primary aim is to reduce the 
consumption of fossil fuels by 
improved utilisation. 

A cornerstone of the plan is for 
more of the power requirement to be 
generated in small thermal power 
stations whose cooling water is used 
to supply hot water for district 
heating schemes. 


A new thermal power station at Hillergd, 
north of Copenhagen. 
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Most windmills in 
Denmark stand alone or 
in pairs. However, in 
recent years there has 
been an increase in the 
number of windwill 
parks like this one at 
Oddesund on 
Limfjorden, one of the 
most windswept places 
in Denmark. In future, 
many such parks will 
appear. The Danish 
parliament has decreed 
that windmills must 
account for 10% of 
electricity generation 
by the year 2005. 
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The Faroes govern 
themselves 
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The Faroe Islands are a long way from 
Denmark. So far, in fact, that many Danes are 
not aware that they are part of the Kingdom of 
Denmark. 


A typical Faroe landscape. It is not surprising 
that road construction costs a lot of money in 
the Faroes. 


Many Faroe Islanders have their own 
methods for transporting hay. 


When Denmark lost Norway in Faroe Sheep farmer. 
1814, Iceland, the Faroes, and 
Greenland remained parts of the 
Danish kingdom. 
Iceland became independent in 
1918 and a republic in 1944. The 
Faroes and Greenland are still, 
however, within the Kingdom of 


Denmark. 
The Faroes consist of 17 inhabited 


islands which cover a total of 1,400 
square kilometres. The population is 
approximately 44,000, one third of 
whom live in the capital, Torshavn. 
The most important industry is 


Fishing vessel in 
shipyard. 


fishing. Faroe fishermen have 
traditionally made their catches in 
distant waters. However, these areas 
are no longer international fishing 
waters and the Faroe Islanders have 
to make the greater part of their 
catch in their domestic waters. 

This situation causes considerable 
problems, because the fishermen are 
dependent on the stock of a limited 
area. 

Since 1948 the Faroes have had 
home rule and the Islanders have 
gradually taken control of more and 
more. 

The Faroe Islanders now decide 
how their legal system, education 
and industry are to be organised. The 
health service is still run in 
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cooperation with Denmark, but the 
Faroes can take over full control in 
this area too, whenever they want. 

The Faroes, unlike Denmark, are 
not members of the EC. 


Hunting pilot whales is an old Faroe 
tradition. Previously the whales were killed at 
sea, but nowadays, the Faroe Islanders may 
only kill the whales which they can drive 
ashore with their boats. The whales shown 

in the photograph below managed to escape. 


Years ago, the Faroe 
Islanders caught most 
of their fish in the 
North Sea and other 
distant waters. This is 
no longer possible, and 
the Faroe Islanders 
must now content 
themselves with the 
catch within their own 
fishing limits. 


Next page: 
Hay-making, Faroes 
style. 


Greenland - Land of the People 


Greenland is more than 1,500 times 
the area of Faroe Islands, but has 

a population of only 56,000, of 
whom about 7,000 are Danish. 
Whilst the Faroe Islanders are 
Nordic pepole who speak a language 


related to Danish, the Greenlanders 
speak a language which can only be 
understood by the 120,000 inuits 
who live in Greenland, North 
Canada, Alaska and north-east 
Siberia. 
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Greenlandic woman 
skins a seal with a 
special knife, the uo. 
Previously the sale of 
sealskin was a good 
source of income for 
the hunters who make 
up 18% of Greenland’s 
population. Now 
international campaigns 
against seal culling are 
threatening the hunters’ 
traditional livelihood. 


Greenlandic hunter with 
an unusual headgear. 


Greenlandic youth hold 
an aasivik at Qaqortok 
(Julianehab) in 
Southern Greenland. 
Aasivik is a cultural 
festival, where old 
traditions are observed. 
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Inuit means “people” and is the 
name the Greenlanders give 
themselves. The word “‘eskimo” is a 
derogatory Indian term which means 
“those who eat raw meat”. 

Until the end of the Second World 
War, the Greenlanders lived mostly 
from hunting and fishing, just as 
their forefathers had done for 
thousands of years. Today only 18% 
live from hunting, and fishing has 
become the most important industry. 

The Greenlanders are spread very 
thinly throughout the colossal land, 
and in most towns helicopters are the 
sole means of communication with 
other areas. But helicopters cannot 
fly in fog and, as fog is common in 
Greenland, the population have 
dubbed the Greenland Airline 
“imarra” which means “maybe”. 
Icebergs keep the temperature low. Even 
during the warmest part of the year the 
temperature of the water is seldom over 2°C. 


However, that does not deter the Greenlanders 
from bathing. 
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Apartment block next 
to Narssarsuak airport 
in Southern Greenland. 


In 1979 Greenland received home 
rule based on the same system as the 
Faroe Islands. The Greenlanders are, 
however, far more dependent on the 
Danes than the Faroe Islanders. They 
receive an annual grant of between 
two and threee billion kroner. 

This support is required because 
of the extremely high costs involved 
in living in Greenland. 

In 1982 the Greenlanders decided 
in a referendum to leave the 
Common Market. Like the Faroe 
Islanders, the Greenlanders thus 
have a different relationship with the 
EEC from Denmark’s. 


Next page: 
A fiord in Greenland. 


Nordic cooperation 


Just one thousand years ago, the 
peoples of Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, the Faroe Islands, and 
Iceland spoke the same language. 
This, however, is no longer so. On 
the Faroe Islands and Iceland they 
still speak a language which is very 
similar to the old Nordic language. 
But in Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden the languages have changed 
greatly. 

However, the Danes, Swedes, and 
Norwegians still understand each 
other with relative ease and since the 
mid 19th century they have felt a 
close connection. Cooperation has 
greatly expanded since the Second 
World War. 

The best-known example of this 
cooperation is the joint Nordic 
airline, SAS. However, the Nordic 
Council and the Nordic Council of 
Ministers are of even greater 
importance. 

The Nordic Council is comprised 
of 87 parliamentary members from 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Finland, 
Iceland and the three self-ruling 
areas — Greenland, the Faroe Islands, 
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and the Aland Islands, which lie 
between Sweden and Finland. 

The Nordic Council meets for one 
week each year. It makes proposals 
to member governments. These 
proposals are not binding, as the 
council has only an advisory status. 
But they are taken very seriously and 
the Nordic Council of Ministers has 
an office in Copenhagen whose task 
is to ensure the success of the 
proposals. 

Nordic cooperation is completely 
voluntary. Nevertheless, it has 
achieved impressive results. The 
Nordic countries have a joint 
passport area and free movement of 
labour. Any citizen from a Nordic 
country can without hindrance take 
up work in another Nordic country 
and automatically receive the same 
social rights as citizens of that 
country. 

The greatest achievement is 
probably the harmonising of the 
legal system, a process in which the 
results have been far greater than 
those attained in the EEC for 
example. 


The union of three 
Nordic airline 
companies into SAS was 
probably the most 
well-known result of 
Nordic co-operation. 
Here a SAS plan lands at 
Copenhagen Airport. 


The Nordic area 
comprises Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, 
Finland and Iceland and 
the three self-ruling 
areas: the Faroe Islands, 
Greenland, and the 
Aland Islands. All have 
representatives in the 
Nordic Council. The 
photo shows the Nordic 
House in the Faroe 
Islands’ capital, 
Torshavn. 
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Danish cultural policies 


Denmark is a small country, which 
means that the arts have difficulty in 
surviving without support. 

This is most noticeable in the film 
industry. No films are made in 
Denmark without the support of the 
government in the form of 
guarantees for costs. The many 
theatres would also have difficulties 
in surviving without public support. 

The publication of books is not 
supported directly, but many 
different types of support are given 


to authors who cannot live from the 
earnings their small sales provide. 

An important part of Danish 
cultural policy is the State Art Fund, 
which offers different kinds of 
support to artists. 

One feature of the Danish support 
policy is that the people who decide 
who should receive grants are 
changed every three years. This 
prevents one particular taste or 
attitude to art dominating the Danish 
cultural world. 
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The privately owned 
Louisiana Art Museum 
at Humlebek, north of 
Copenhagen, is famous 
for its special 
exhibitions. Situated in 
attractive gardens 
overlooking @resund, 
it is visited by half a 
million people 
annually. It also does 
its best to ensure that 
its young visitors 
enjoy their visits. 


The Royal Danish 
Ballet is at home with 
the classical Russian 
style, seen here in a 
performance by Heidi 
Ryom and Nikolaj 
Hiibbe. But its world 
renown is based on the 
style developed in the 
first half of the 19th 
century by August 
Bournonville, Danish 
son of a French-Danish 
father. 
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: : ae 3 Cirkus Himmelbla 

Private foundations also play an Augustinus Foundation, whose funds RS Fo 
important role. The most prominent derive from beer and cigarettes example of Danish folk 
are the Carlsberg Foundation and the __ respectively. culture. 


pie ok 
Reg izer se 
ChE ate Aerie 


Danish 
Humour 


The Danish cartoonists have a 
tradition for being “friendly”. Only 
occasionally do you meet the harsh 
satire found in other countries. 

Typical of this style is Bo Bojesen, 
who until recently had a daily 
cartoon in “Politiken”, and who has 
made the cartoon to the right. 

Another cartoonist still seen daily 
in the Danish press is Storm 
Petersen, who died in 1949. He was 
So productive that it is still possible 
to see new material from him. 


Area 


Population 


The Con- 
stitution 


Facts about Denmark 


Denmark covers an area of 43,092 km2. Of 
that total, Jutland comprises two thirds or 
28,549 km?, Zealand 7,027 km? and Funen 
2,984 km?. The largest of the other islands 
are Lolland (1,243 km’), Bornholm (588 km2), 
Falster (514 km?*), Mors (363 km’), Als (312 
km’), Langeland (284 km’), Mon (218 km?), 
Rome (129 km*), Samso (112 km’), Laeso (101 
km*), Amager (95 km?) and Aro (88 km?). 


On Ist January 1995, Denmark had a popu- 
lation of 5,216,000, of whom 35% lived in 
towns with 100,000 inhabitants or more, 21% 
in towns with between 10,000 and 100,000 
inhabitants, and another 21% in towns with 
between 1,000 and 50,000 inhabitants. The 
remaining 23% lived in towns of less than 
1,000 inhabitants or in rural districts. 

The population has increased by approxi- 


mately 0.2% annually in recent years. The 
On Ist January 1995, 197,000 foreign Folketing 
nationals lived in Denmark — 3.8% of the (Parliament) 


population. Of this total, 25,000 were from 
other Nordic countries — 10,500 from 
Norway, 8,500 from Sweden, 3,500 from Ice- 
land and 2,000 from Finland. 32,000 from 
Common Market countries other than Fin- 
land and Sweden — including 12,000 from 
United Kingdom and 10,000 from Germany. 
35,000 were from Turkey, 11,000 from the 
former Yugoslavia, 8,000 from Iran, 6,000 
from Pakistan, 6,000 from Sri Lanka, 5,000 
from United States and 3,000 from Morocco. 
On 1st January 1995, 1,739,000 people 
lived in the Greater Copenhagen region, of 
whom 471,000 lived in the municipality of 
Copenhagen and 88,000 in the municipality 
of Frederiksberg. There were 1,353,000 
people in all resident in Copenhagen metro- 
politan area, with a further 57,000 in the Elsi- 
nore municipal council area, 51,000 in Ros- 
kilde, 38,000 in Kage, and 35,000 in Hillered. 
On Ist January 1995, the following local 
councils had populations of over 20,000: 
_ Arhus (277,000), Odense (183,000), 
Alborg (159,000), Esbjerg (83,000), Randers 
(61,000), Kolding (60,000), Herning (58,000), 
Horsens (55,000), Vejle (53,000), Silkeborg 
(51,000), Fredericia (47,000), Naestved 
(46,000), Svendborg (43,000), Viborg 
(41,000), Holstebro (39,000), Frederikshavn 
(35,000), Hjerring (35,000), Slagelse (35,000), 
Holbeek (32,000), Haderslev (31,000), Thisted 
(30,000), Ringsted (29,000), Senderborg 
(29,000), Skive (27,000), Nykobing Falster 
(25,000), Morse (23,000), Ikast (22,000), 
Abenra (22,000), Korsor (20,000) and 
Bronderslev (20,000). 


Denmark has a written constitution, 
Grundloven, first approved in 1849. Since 
that year, the constitution has only been 
amended four times, most recently in 1953. 
It is in fact difficult to change the consti- 
tution. Amendments can only be carried out 
if they are approved by the Folketing (the 
Danish Parliament) twice, with an interve- 


ning general election. They must also be 
approved in a referendum in a majority 
vote by at least 40% of the electorate. 

Denmark is a constitutional monarchy in 
which the Queen plays an important role. 
She appoints ministers and must sign all 
laws passed by the Folketing before they 
can become law. The Queen is, however, 
subject to a number of rules and regulati- 
ons, and must bow to the wishes of a parlia- 
mentary majority. 

In the constitutional change in 1953, it 
was stated that women could become 
monarchs if the ruling king or queen died 
without having any sons. Frederik IX, then 
the reigning monarch, had no sons, so it 
was his eldest daughter, Margrethe, who 
became Queen after his death in 1972. 


The Folketing has 179 members, of whom 
175 are elected within Denmark. In the 1994 
parliamentary election, the Social Demo- 
crats won the largest number of seats (62), 
followed by the Liberals (42), the Conserva- 
tive Party (27), the Socialist People’s Party 
(13), the Progressive Party (11), the Radicals 
(8), the Unity List (6) and the Centre Demo- 
cratic Party (5). One member, Jacob Hau- 
gaard, was elected as an independent, un- 
affiliated to any party.. 

Two members were elected from Green- 
land and two from the Faroe Islands. One 
Greenland member supports the Social 
Democrats. The other Greenland member 
and one of the Faroe Islands members sup- 
port the Liberals. The other Faroe Islands 
member supports the Conservatives. 

A total of 59 women were elected to the 
Folketing in 1994, the same number as in 1990. 

The large number of political parties 
results from the Danish electoral system, 
which is based on proportional representa- 
tion. That is, parties receive a number of 
seats corresponding to the number of votes 
cast in their favour. It is, however, necessary 
for a party to receive at least 2% of the votes 
to achieve a seat in the Folketing. 

The Social Democratic Party, traditional- 
ly representing the working class, is the lar- 
gest Danish political party. In 1936, it won 
46% of the votes. By 1960, its share was 
down to 42.1% and since then support has 
been further reduced. This has partly been 
caused by the decline in the size of the 
working class in Denmark and partly by the 
appearance of the Socialist People’s Party, 
which was founded in 1958 by a group who 
left the Communist Party. This party is 
against NATO and the EC, but in other mat- 
ters it stands only slightly to the left of the 
Social Democratic Party. 

The Radical Party, despite its name, is at 
the centre of the political spectrum. It was 
founded in 1905 by a breakaway group 
from the Liberal Party who wanted a policy 
of disarmament and social consciousness. 
The party has traditionally cooperated with 
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the Social Democrats. However, between 
1982 and January 1993, the party supported 
a minority coalition government led by the 
Conservative Poul Schliiter, including a 
period (June 1988 to December 1990) in 
which the party joined the government. In 
January 1993, following the resignation of 
Poul Schliiter’s government, the Radicals 
joined a coalition government led by Social 
Democrat Poul Nyrup Rasmussen. The 
Radicals have always had a far greater 
influence than their number of seats would 
suggest. 

The Conservative Party was founded in 
1915 as an amalgamation of a number of 
right-wing groups. The party used to be 
quite far to the right. However, since the 
late 1960s it has moved towards the centre. 
It derives most of its support from salaried 
workers. 

The Liberal Party was founded in 1871 
to promote the interests of farmers in oppo- 
sition to landowners and the wealthier 
town dwellers. Since then the party has 
moved to the right and is today much more 
to the right than the Conservatives. The 
party now receives much of its support 
from the same groups as the Conservatives. 

The Centre Democratic Party was foun- 
ded in 1973 as a breakaway group from the 
Social Democrats; it is now somewhat to the 
right of the Conservative Party, especially 
regarding foreign policy. The party is a keen 
supporter of both NATO and the EC. 

The Progressive Party was founded in 
1973 as a protest party against high taxa- 
tion. At the election in that year, the party 
won 28 seats. This substantial achievement 
was largely due to the party’s founder, 
Mogens Glistrup, who attracted many 
voters with his attacks on taxation and pub- 
lic administration. However, the party had 
difficulties when Glistrup was sent to pri- 
son for tax evasion. 

In 1995, the party split on the issue of 
cooperation with other parties to the right 
of centre. Its four most moderate Folketing 
members left to form a new party, the 
Danish People’s Party. 

The Unity List comprises the Danish 
Communist Party and the Left Socialists. 
After an absence of several years from the 
Folketing, by joining forces in the general 
elections, they overcame the 2% barrier and 
won six seats in 1994, 

The political parties have nationwide 
organisations, with local and national com- 
mittees which develop party programmes 
and nominate candidates for both local and 
general elections. An estimated 7% of voters 
are members of such party organisations. 

The Folketing is governed by a praesidi- 
um. The chairman is Erling Olsen (Social 
Democrat), lvar Hansen (Liberal), Henning 
Grove (Conservative), Margrethe Auken 
(Socialist People’s Party) and Kirsten Jacob- 
sen (The Progressive Party). 
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The Govern- 
ment 


In January 1993, the Conservative Prime 
Minister, Poul Schliiter, resigned and was 
replaced by the leader of the Social 
Democrats, Poul Nyrup Rasmussen. 

His first coalition government consisted 
of members of the Social Democratic Party, 
the Radicals, the Centre Democratic Party 
and the Christian People’s Party. Between 
them, these parties commanded 90 votes in 
the Folketing, giving them a majority of one. 

The Christian People’s Party failed to 
win.any Folketing seats in the 1994 general 
election. Thereafter, the three parties in the 
coalition government commanded only 76 
votes. They nevertheless continued in office. 

In January 1996, the government com- 
prised: 

Prime Minister Poul Nyrup Rasmussen (S) 
Minister of Economic Affairs and Nordic Co- 
operation Marianne Jelved (R) 

Minister of Business and Industry Mimi 
Jakobsen (CD) 

Minister of Finance Mogens Lykketoft (S) 
Minister of Foreign Affairs Niels Helveg 
Petersen (R) 

Minister of Justice Bjorn Westh (S) 

Minister of Environment and Energy Svend 
Auken (S) 

Minister of Education Ole Vig Jensen (R) 
Minister of Development Aid Poul Nielson (S) 
Minister of the Interior and of Ecclesiastical 
Affairs Birthe Weiss (S) 

Minister of Employment Jytte Andersen (S) 
Minister of Defence Hans Heekkerup (S) 
Minister of Cultural Affairs Jytte Hilden (S) 
Minister of Transport Jan Trejborg (S) 
Minister of Social Affairs Karen Jespersen (S) 
Minister of Health Yvonne Herlov Andersen 
(CD) 

Minister of Housing Ole Lovig Simonsen (S) 
Minister of Research Frank Jensen (S) 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries Henrik 
Dam Kristensen 

Minister of Taxation Carsten Koch (S) 

The ministers have responsibilities for 
the following areas: 

The Prime Minister leads the government 
and also looks after matters concerning the 
Faroe Islands and Greenland. The Prime 
Minister is responsible for matters concer- 
ning the Crown and is responsible for press 
affairs. The Council of Equal Opportunities 
is also under the Prime Minister. 

The Minister of Economic Affairs looks 
after the general economic policy and is 
responsible for the government’s economic 
office, the statistical office and the govern- 
mental auditors. The minister also acts as 
deputy to the Prime Minister. 

As the minister responsible for Nordic 
cooperation, the Minister of Economic 
Affairs attends meetings of the Nordic 
Council. It is the minister’s responsibility to 
ensure that resolutions of the council are 
put into practice. 

The economic office of the government 
must not be confused with the Economic 


Advisory Council. The latter is an indepen- 
dent institution which comments and 
reports on specific economic problems. 
These comments may be critical of the 
government and politicians generally. 

The Economic Advisory Council is also 
known as the “Wise Men”, as it is led bya 
board of three distinguished economists. 

The Minister of Business and Industry 
looks after industry, shipping and banking. 
Consumer affairs, the patent office and local 
development also come under the minister. 

The Finance Minister coordinates the bud- 
gets of the individual ministries and ensures 
that they are kept within the agreed guide- 
lines. The interpretation of these guidelines 
was formerly very strict — all extra income 
for the ministries and all unused funds went 
automatically to the Ministry of Finance. 
Nowadays, however, the ministries can dis- 
pose freely of their funds. If they do not 
spend their whole budget allocation, the 
remaining amount can be carried forward 
to the following year. 

The Minister of Finance is also respons- 
ible for the negotiation of public sector sala- 
ries and is the minister overseeing the 
administration department which tries to 
rationalise public administration. 

The Foreign Minister is responsible for 
relations with other countries, the United 
Nations and the EU. 

The Minister of Justice is responsible for 
the courts, the legal system, the prison ser- 
vice and the police. 

The Minister of the Environment has 
responsibility for planning, environmental 
and preservation matters. The ministry was 
founded in 1971. Since then, it has played 
an ever growing role because of the rising 
public interest in environmental matters. 

As Minister of Energy the minister is 
responsible for all energy matters. 

The Minister of Education has overall _ 
responsibility for education, but only insti- 
tutions of further education come directly 
under the central government. The county 
councils administer the high schools for 
young people between the ages of 16 and 19, 
and the municipal councils administer the 
schools for children between the ages of 6 
and 16. The minister provides guidelines 
for these institutions. 

The Minister of Development Aid is respon- 
sible for administration of the Danish 
development aid programme and for co- 
operation with international aid authorities. 

The Minister of the Interior is responsible 
for the county councils and local councils, 
and must ensure that their activities con- 
form with governmental policy. She is also 
responsible for refugees and immigrants. 

As Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs she 
appoints Lutheran bishops and local clergy- 
men who are nominated by church councils. 
She has the final say in matters relating to 
the Danish Church, e.g. when a church 
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council is dissatisfied with its vicar. 

The Minister of Employment has responsi- 
bility for the working environment, indu- 
strial relations and the rules for unemploy- 
ment benefit. 

The Minister of Defence is responsible for 
the armed forces. 

The Minister of Cultural Affairs sup- 
ports sport and cultural activities, and is 
responsible for both scientific and ordinary 
libraries. 

The Minister of Transport is responsible for 
roads, road safety, meteorological services, 
railways and air traffic. 

The Minister of Social Affairs is responsible 
for supervising the administration of the 
regulations related to the handling of social 
problems. 

The Minister of Health is responsible for 
general questions relating to the health ser- 
vices, which are otherwise run by the county 
councils. The ministry was founded in the 
autumn of 1987. Until then, health was the 
responsibility of the Minister of the Interior. 

The Minister of Housing sets the rules for 
building and support grants and is 
responsible for the land register and the 
mapping and charting services. 

The Minister of Research is responsible for 
technological development and the exploi- 
tation of scientific research and is in charge 
of the Riso research laboratory at Roskilde. 

This institution was at first founded to 
prepare the introduction of nuclear energy 
in Denmark. After the nuclear programme 
was abandoned, it moved into other energy 
areas, including the testing of windmills. 

The Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries 
looks after the agricultural and forestry de- 
partments. As Minister of Fisheries, he is 
responsible for the fishing industry and the 
TAGs: 

The Minister of Taxation is in charge of the 
collection of all taxes. Customs and Excise 
also comes under this minister’s juris- 
diction. The municipal councils have the 
actual job of collecting income tax. 


Most ministries are situated so close to the 
Christiansborg parliament building that 
ministers do not even have to go outside to 
attend parliamentary sessions. There is a 
footbridge between Christiansborg and 
Slotsholmsgade where most ministries 

are situated. 

Ministries are normally divided into two 
sections. The department functions as the 
ministerial office. Its primary task is assis- 
ting in policy making. The management 
looks after day-to-day affairs. Most civil 
servants are employed in the managerial 
sectors of the ministries. Comparatively few 
are employed in the ministerial departments. 


Under the major local government reform 


of 1970, Denmark was split into 275 munici- 
palities and 14 counties. These authorities 
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The Judiciary 


received a considerable autonomy and gra- 
dually took over many responsibilities 
which had until then been under the central 
government. ; 

~ The municipal and county councils are 
today responsible for approximately 70% of 
government activities, despite the fact that 
they only receive about 30% of taxes and 
excises. The difference is made up by cen- 
tral government grants. 

The major part of these grants are provi- 
ded as lump sums which the councils then 
allocate. 

The municipal and county councils have 
an informal cooperation with the central 
government designed to prevent an increase 
in taxation and public spending. 

The municipal councils’ areas of respon- 
sibility include taxation, child care, education 
for children between the ages of 7 and 16, 
voluntary adult education, libraries, cultu- 
ral and sporting facilities, home help, care 
of the elderly, recreation and local public 
transport. Local planning, sewage and the 
maintenance of roads apart from arterial 
roads are also areas of municipal responsi- 
bility. Most harbours are run by the munici- 
pal councils within whose boundaries they 
are situated. 

The counties look after health matters 
including care of the handicapped, high 
schools for young people between the ages 
of 16 and 19, regional planning and regional 
traffic, including the maintenance of arterial 
roads. The county councils also provide 
guidelines for water supply, sewage dispo- 
sal, cleansing, and refuse dumps. They are 
responsible for keeping a watchful eye on 
industrial pollution. 

Most of municipal councils are members 
of a nationwide federation of municipal 
councils (Kommunernes Landsforening) which 
negotiates with the central government and 
is also responsible for collective wage nego- 
tiations for municipal employees. The coun- 
ties have a corresponding organisation, 
Amtsrads-foreningen. 


The legal system has three levels: the Lower 
Court, the High Court, and the Supreme 
Court. Judges are appointed by the Minister 
of Justice. 

Since 1937, ordinary citizens have sat on 
the bench with judges in the Lower Court 
procedure, when accused people enter “Not 
Guilty” pleas. Such cases are heard by two 
lay assessors (domsmeend) and a judge. The 
lay assessors are appointed by a special 
committee of municipal councillors. If the 
judgement in such a cases is the subject of 
an appeal to the High Court, then it is heard 
by three lay assessors and three judges. 

Appeals may be made against High Court 
judgements to the Supreme Court, but only if 
the Minister of Justice thinks that matters of 
principle are involved, e.g. if the High 
Court reverses the lower court’s ruling. 
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All criminal cases for which the penalty 
can be four years’ imprisonment or more and 
in which the accused enters a “Not Guilty” 
plea are judged in the High Court by a jury 
of 12 lay people, nevninge, and three judges. 

If a jury has a majority for acquittal in 
any case, the judges cannot find against the 
jury. However, if there is a verdict of guilty 
against an accused person, the judges can 
require the case to be retried with a new 
jury. If the judges do not make this demand, 
the actual verdict cannot be appealed. The 
sentence can, however, be appealed to the 
Supreme Court. 

Under very special circumstances, the 
case against an accused person may be re- 
opened if new information comes to light 
which might have had a bearing on the case. 

This system will probably be changed in 
the near future. A bill from the Minister of 
Justice will make it possible for the accused 
person to appeal the verdict in these cases. 

Denmark has less criminality than most 
other European countries. In 1992, 1993 
and 1994, there were 62, 71 and 75 cases of 
murder throughout the country. 

The number of people sentenced to pri- 
son is, however, comparatively high. During 
1993, 15,282 persons were sentenced to 
shorter or longer terms of imprisonment 
and the average number of prisoners was 
around 3,500. 

The maximum term of imprisonment in 
Denmark is life. However, life-sentence pri- 
soners are normally paroled after 15 years. 
Other prisoners are normally paroled after 
serving two-thirds of their sentence. For 
particularly violent crimes, imprisonment 
can be for an indefinite period. In such cases, 
prisoners are only released when they are 
no longer considered a danger to the public. 

The death penalty was formally abolished 
in Denmark in 1934 with the exception of 
martial law in times of war. Following the 
German occupation of Denmark between 
1940 and 1945, however, the death penalty 
was reintroduced by a special law with effect 
from the start of the occupation. Thereafter, 46 
Danes were executed for crimes committed 
in collaboration with the occupying forces. 

In 1976, the Parliament abolished the 
death penalty in all forms, including under 
martial law. 

In recent years, community service has 
been used as an alternative form of punish- 
ment for young offenders. 


In 1994, DKK 452,736 million were collected 
in taxes and exciseduties. This figure is 
equivalent to 45.5% of the gross national 
product. - 

Of this figure, 54.9% was paid as perso- 
nal income tax, 3.1% as company tax, 5.7% 
as investment duty (on funds, insurances 
etc), 0.6% as death duties and wealth tax, 
2.3% as property taxes and 3.6% as employ- 
ers’ contributions. 
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29.1% was collected as duty, a little over 
half of which — 14.6% — was collected as 
VAT. Duties on cars and petrol raised 5.1%, 
duties on other forms of energy 2.8%, duties 
on tobacco, beer, wine and spirits 2.4%, and 
stamp duty 0.7%. 


The two most important organisations in 
the labour market are the Employers’ Fede- 
ration and LO (the federation of trade 
unions). Both have a number of unions and 
organisations under them. 

The most important employers’ organi- 
sation is Dansk Industri (Danish industry) 
while the most important unions are the 
Danish Metalworkers’ Union, SID (a union 
for unskilled workers), and HK (the white 
collar workers’ union). 

AC looks after the interests of professio- 
nal people with university degrees. 

The majority of wage earners in Den- 
mark are members of a trade union and in 
many trades and professions membership is 
nearly 100%. This makes centralised nego- 
tiation possible. Collective agreements 
usually last two years. The number of strikes 
is very low. In 1994, only 75,000 working 
days were lost as a result of strikes. 

Wages and salaries in Denmark are 
higher than in most other European countries. 
Employers’ contributions to social costs are, 
however, far lower, as the government and 
the counties cover the majority of the 
expenses connected with health, pensions 
and unemployment benefit. 
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On 1st January 1994, the Danish work force 
numbered 2,908,000 people, or 56% of the 
population. Men comprised 53.5% and 
women 46.5% of the workforce. 

Agriculture takes 5% of the work force, 
manufacturing industry 18%, building and 
construction 5%, private-sector service 
industry 32% and the public sector 32%, 
with 6% in other activities. 

Unemployment normally lies between 
10 and 12% and is somewhat higher in the 
winter months than in the summer. 

Unemployment benefit is 90% of a wor- 
ker’s most recent wage with a ceiling of 
DKK 135,980 (January 1996). To receive 
unemployment benefit, you must belong to 
an unemployment-benefit fund (A-kasse) 
and have been employed for at least a year 
during the preceding three years. 

To encourage increased employment, the 
government gives financial support to 
employers who employ people who have 
been unemployed for a long time. 


Agriculture 


In 1994, Denmark’s gross national product 
was DKK 933 billion kroner — the equivalent 
of DKK 179,000 per person. 

Exports were valued at DKK 262.3 billi- 
on, while imports were DKK 214 billion. 
There was a balance of payments surplus in 
shipping (DKK 5.2 billion), and a deficit in 


tourism (DKK 2 billion). Other areas 
produced a total surplus of 13.9 billion. EC 
grants totalled DKK 1.3 billion, while DKK 
8.6 billion went to foreign aid. 

Allin all, the surplus on Denmark’s visible 
trade was DKK 55.6 billion kroner. This was, 
however, reduced to a surplus of DKK 22 
billion by payment of interest, dividends etc. 

The balance of payments has improved 
dramatically since 1990 and foreign debt 
has accordingly been reduced. On 1st Janu- 
ary 1990, that debt was judged to be about 
DKK 345 billion. On 1st January 1995 it was 
reduced to about DKK 250 billion. 

The most important market for Danish 
goods was Germany, which took 22.4% of 
exports, followed by Sweden (10.4%), the 
United Kingdom (8.2.%), Norway (6.5%), 
the USA (5.5%), France (5.5%), Japan (4.1%), 
Italy (4.0%), the Netherlands (4.0%) and Fin- 
land (2.4%). 

The largest source of imports was also 
Germany (21.7%). Thereafter came Sweden 
(11.6%), the Netherlands (6.7%), the United 
Kingdom (6.5%), Norway (5.6%), France 
(5.4%), USA (5.1%), Italy (4.0%), Belgium 
(3.5%), Japan (3.5%) and Finland (3.1%) 


In 1993, manufacturing industry employed 
352,000 of the work force — 232,000 hourly- 
paid employees and 120,000 salaried 

staff. In that year, the number of hourly- 
paid employees was 14,000 less than in the 
preceding year, and the number of white 
collar staff 3,000 less. 

The iron and steel industry employed 
148,000, food and drink 60,000, chemicals 
43,000, printing and paper 35,500, the tim- 
ber and furniture industry 25,000, and 
textiles 19,500. 

Of 7,017 manufacturing companies regi- 
stered in 1989, only 72 had more than 500 
employees, while 281 employed between 
200 and 500, and 483 employed between 100 
and 200 people. 


Approximately 27,000 km? is farmed in 
Denmark. 

In 1994, 52% of this area was used for the 
cultivation of grain and cereals, with wheat 
accounting for 48%, barley (particularly 
used as pig fodder) 44%, rye 5% and oats 3%. 

A further 29% was sown with grass, 
while seed crops covered 8%, root crops 6% 
and legumes 1%. 

In 1994, Danish farmers had approximate- 
ly 2,100,000 cattle, including calves, of which 
700,000 were milk cows. There were 10,900,000 
pigs, 150,000 sheep, and 20,000 horses. 

In 1994 there were approximately 67,000 
farms, of which around 40% can be 
considered full-time farms. Between 1976 
and 1987, the number of farms was reduced 
by around 4,000 each year. Since 1987, the 
reduction has been around 2,000 each year. 

Danish agricultural exports totalled 
DKK 48.5 billion in 1994, of which 49% went 
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to the EU, while 11% was exported to Japan 
and 4% to the USA. d 

Exports included pork to the value of 
DKK 16.5 billion, tinned meats (DKK 4.5 
billion), cheese (DKK 6 billion), beef and 
veal (DKK 3 billion), milk products (DKK 3 
billion), cereal products (DKK 2 billion), 
and butter (DKK 1 billion). 

Denmark produced 71% of the animal 
feedstuffs consumed in 1993-94. The rest 
was imported. 

Many Danish farmers are currently in 
financial difficulty. They are suffering from 
the low price levels which have prevailed in 
recent years and are paying high interest on 
their loans. 


Energy 


The Danish fishing industry is one of the 
largest in the world. In 1991, Danish fisher- 
men landed 1,723,000 tons in Danish 
harbours. The greatest part of the catch was 
fish for industrial processing, with 316,000 
tons for retail sale — mainly herring, cod 
and flounder. 

Most industrial fishing is in the North 
Sea, while fishing for retail sale takes place 
in the Skagerrak, Kattegat, Baltic and 
Danish domestic waters. 

The Danish fishing fleet comprises around 
3,200 fishing vessels, of which 2,500 are 
smaller than 20 gross registered tons. There 
are around 7,000 fishermen and approxi- 
mately 10,000 employed in the fish-proces- 
sing industry. 

The most important Danish fishing ports 
are: Esbjerg, Hvide Sande, Thyboron, Hans- 
tholm, Hirtshals and Skagen in Jutland, Gil- 
leleje on Zealand, Bagenkop on Langeland 
and Nekso on the island of Bornholm. 

Many foreign fishermen land their 
catches in Danish harbours, especially 
Hanstholm, Skagen and Nekso. 


Denmark’s two largest ports are Copen- 
hagen and Arhus, both of which are inter- 
national terminal ports. In addition, there 
are six large and 56 smaller freight ports, 
and 15 large marinas. 

The Danish merchant fleet in January 
1994 comprised around 800 ships with a 
combined deadweight of 4.8 million tons. In 
addition, Danish owners have around 200 
ships under foreign flags, totalling 3 million 
deadweight tons. 

In 1994, shipping provided Denmark 
with a profit of DKK 5.2 billion. Planning 

and the 
Environ- 
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During 1994, 12,700 dwellings were com- 
pleted, of which 2,100 were detached 
houses, 3,100 were semi-detached or terraced 
and 6,000 were flats in apartment blocks. A 
total of 95,000 workers were employed in 
the building industry. 

Since the late 1980s, building has been a 
depressed industry, because of problems for 
house owners. Many contractors and 
companies manufacturing products for the 
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industry have therefore increased their 
export efforts. In 1991, the Danish 
building industry had exports totalling 
DKK 30 billion, while imports of building 
materials etc. was only DKK 14.5 billion. 

Of the 1994 housing stock 2,413,000 pro- 
perties, 47% were detached houses or farm- 
houses, 12.5% were semi-detached or ter- 
raced, 38.5% were flats and 1.5% were hostels. 

In 1991, 3% of residences had one room, 
18% had two, 24% had three, 27% four, 15% 
five, and 12% six or more. 


Before the large increases in oil prices in 
1973, Danish energy consumption was 
almost entirely based on oil, with an annual 
import of about 20 million tons. 

Since then, however, there has been a con- 
siderable reorganisation of energy usage. As a 
result, annual consumption of oil is only 8 
million tons. The rest of the energy require- 
ment is covered by coal, natural gas, renew- 
able energy and electric power from Norway. 

Both oil and natural gas have been dis- 
covered in the North Sea and these supply 
an increasing percentage of the Danish 
energy requirement. 

In 1994 9.2 million tons of oil and 6.3 
million cubic metres of gas were produced 
in the North Sea. New discoveries continue 
to be made and Denmark is now a net 
exporter of energy. 

There is a considerable exchange of 
energy with neighbouring countries, prima- 
rily with Norway. Electricity from the 
Norwegian hydroelectric power stations is 
fed to Denmark along a large cable during 
periods where Norway has surplus energy. 
The situation is reversed when production 
at Norwegian power plants is low. 

Denmark exports natural gas to Sweden. 

Natural sources supply more than 6% of 
the entire energy requirement. This figure is 
expected to rise in the coming years, as the 
Danish power industry has been ordered to 
ensure that at least 10% of its power is 
generated by windmills by the year 2005. 
Considerable advances have also been made 
in the fields of solar energy and biogas. 

Denmark has no nuclear power plants. 
In 1984, the Folketing passed a resolution 
compelling the government to plan future 
energy supplies without the inclusion of 
nuclear power. 


Denmark has a long tradition of planning 
and regulation. As early as 1937, a ban was 
placed on building houses closer to the sea 
than 100 metres. The law also required 
municipal councils to draw up town de- 
velopment plans. 

After the war, the pressure on the land 
became so great that more stringent laws 
became necessary. The planning laws of 
1970 only permitted residential and indu- 
strial building in “town zones”. Building in 
“rural zones” required planning permission 
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from the county concerned. 

In order to protect the coastal areas, it 
was decided in 1992 that holiday homes 
should normally be placed outside a zone 3 
kilometres inland from the coast. 

In 1971, concern about environmental 
problems led to the creation of the Ministry 
of the Environment, which has played an 
important role in the fight against pollution 
and for the preservation of the countryside. 

One of the areas in which great progress 
has been made since then is the treatment 
of sewage. Most Danish beaches are now so 
clean that they are entitled to show the blue 
EC flag as proof that the seawater is of good 
quality. 

The treatment of waste has also been 
greatly improved. Rubbish dumps are con- 
trolled by the municipal councils or replaced 
by incineration. The principal goal is, how- 
ever, to reduce waste by recycling of mater- 
ials. In a few years’ time all household will 
be requested to divide their waste into four 
categories: glass, paper, kitchen waste and the 
rest. Thus the quantity of unrecycled waste 
is expected to be halved by the year 2000. 

Drink cans are not a problem. Since 1971 
they have been banned. Instead, there is an 
arrangement under which Danes pay a 
deposit of DKK 1.25, whenever they buy a 
bottled drink. As a result, every bottle is 
refilled between 30 and 35 times. 

Since 1974 Kommunekemi, a municipally 
owned institution at Nyborg on the island of 
Funen, has taken care of industrial waste 
which is too difficult or too dangerous for 
factories and institutions to dispose of 
themselves. 


In 1987, there was a survey of Danish 
consumption based on the price index. 

The survey shows that, on average, the 
Danes in that year used their earnings after 
taxes and expenditure on energy in the fol- 
lowing way: 

Food 14%, drink and tobacco 6%, clothing 
and footwear 5%, housing and non-food 
household supplies etc. 38%, health 2%, 
transport 14%, telephone and postage 2%, 
recreation, entertainment and books etc. 
9%, and other items 10%. 

Surveys in October 1981 and October 1914 
concentrated on the percentage of Danish 
families which owned certain products, with 
the following results (1981 figures in brackets): 

Own house or apartment 59% (1981: 56%), 
holiday house 9.5% (10%), car 66.5% (57%), 
video 66.5%, deep freezer 90% (76%), Was- 
hing machine 73% (59%), dishwasher 35.5% 
(20%), microwave oven 35%, computer 33% 
and answering machine for telephone 21%.. 


The social services in Denmark are far more 
a governmental responsibility than in other 


countries. ra 
People’s retirement pensions are paid in 
full by the state. The same applies to people 
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who receive early retirement pension as 
a result of disablement. 

The highest retirement pension at 1st 
January 1996 was DKK 6,066 monthly. If 
pensioners have other income above DKK 
22,500 a year, the pension is reduced. 

Early retirement pensions are available 
to people who have completely or partly 
lost their ability to work. This pension 
is fixed according to individual need. In 
addition, a special premature-retirement 
pension is paid to people over the age of 
60 who voluntarily retire prematurely. 

Social security payments are made by 
the municipal councils and are provided to 
people who for one reason or another have 
financial difficulties. Municipal councils 
have a free hand in solving social problems 
but people can complain to a special 
complaints committee, if they feel they have 
been treated unfairly. 

Half the payments made by the councils 
are refunded by the state. 

The municipal councils also have a 
responsibility to provide facilities for child 
care and care for the elderly. In recent 
years there has been a marked expansion of 
the home help service, including home 
nursing and meals on wheels. This means 
that many more elderly people who have 
difficulty in looking after themselves, can 
continue living in their own homes. 


Until 1980, care of the handicapped was a 
central government responsibility. In that 
year, the task was taken over by the counties. 

The largest group is the mentally handi- 
capped. Previously, they were placed in 
large institutions with up to 800 places. The 
counties have made great efforts to split 
these institutions up into smaller units and 
arrange for normal housing facilities for 
those who can look after themselves. 


The health service is provided by the coun- 
ty councils and is almost entirely funded 
from direct taxation. 

Visits to general practitioners, of whom 
there are 3,500, are free of charge. The coun- 
ty councils decide the number of general 
practitioners and make an effort to ensure 
that there is a doctor for every 1,500 pati- 
ents. General practitioners can refer patients 
to specialists and for treatment in hospital. 
Medical treatment is free of charge, with the 
exception of adult dental care where 
patients pay approximately 60%, and treat- 
ment by a chiropractor, which is largely 
paid for by the patients themselves. 

While adults are personally responsible for 
their own dental care, treatment for school 
children is supplied free of charge by the 
municipal councils, who have employed 
school dentists. This service has led to such 
a great improvement in children’s teeth that 
many dentists are worried about their own 
future! 
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The free medical service means that the 
Danes visit their doctors nearly twice as 
often as patients in neighbouring countries. 
However, most problems are solved by 
general practitioners. 

As this is far cheaper than the treatment in 
hospital, the total expenditure for the health 
services is lower than in neighbouring coun- 
tries. Health expenditure takes approxi- 
mately 6% of the gross national product. 


Basic schooling takes place in Folkeskolen, a 
school for children between the ages of 7 
and 16. Most children also attend kindergar- 
ten classes before the age of 7. 

Nearly 90% of children go to schools run 
by public authorities, while the remaining 
10% attend private institutions. These private 
schools receive a considerable amount of 
money from public funds, but parents must 
pay part of the costs themselves. 

Efterskoler (continuation schools) are a 
special kind of private schools. They are pri- 
vate boarding schools for 14 to 16-year-olds. 
Many children attend these schools instead 
of the eighth or ninth year of the normal 
basic education. They benefit young people 
who are tired of going to school. In the con- 
tinuation schools, they have the chance to 
make new friends, meet new teachers and 
receive a more liberal form of education. 
Municipal councils are therefore obliged to 
contribute substantially to these schools. 

Another supplementary form of school is 
the ungdomsskole (youth school). These are 
run by the public authorities. Here pupils 
can receive education after normal school 
hours in subjects which are not on the folke- 
skole curriculum. 

In theory, children are not compelled to 
attend a school if their parents can prove 
that their children receive the necessary 
tutoring at home. Very few avail themselves 
of this possibility however. 

After elementary school pupils can either 
continue for a tenth year, start an apprentice- 
ship or go to a gymmasium (high school) for 
three years. Attendance at and matriculation 
from a gymnasium is the normal route to 
higher education, especially university. Pupils 
who have stayed on at school for a tenth 
year can attend a two-year course known as 
“higher preparation”, HF. Success in this 
course gives the same entrance qualification 
as a gymnasium education. It is also possible 
to take the qualification over a longer peri- 
od, studying only one subject at a time. 

Approximately 45% of young people ina 
year group attend high school or take the 
higher preparatory course, while 45% start 
an apprenticeship. About 76% complete a 
higher education course but 25% of the boys 
and 23% of the girls do not start or finish such 
an education. As this group runs a high risk 
of being unemployed, considerable resources 
have been applied in trying to find a suit- 
able further education for them, but as yet 
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this has not shown satisfactory results. 

In October 1995, there were nearly 
130,000 students taking higher educational 
courses, with 60,000 attending the universi- 
ties in Copenhagen, Roskilde, Odense, 
Arhus, and Alborg. 

Students receive financial help through the 
governmental educational grant scheme (SU). 
At 1st August 1992, this grant was DKK 38,- 
000 per year with the additional possibility 
of a low-interest loan. If students earn more 
than DKK 43,000 in a year on top of this, the 
amount of grant is lowered accordingly. 

The grant is reduced to DKK 22,000 for 
students living at home. 

There are a number of private educational 
associations providing adult education cour- 
ses alongside the public education system. 

By paying between one third and one 
half of the cost, adults can attend classes in 
their leisure time run by oplysningsforbund 
(“information societies”) of which the most 
important are AOF and FOF. There is a 
wide range of subjects, from languages to 
mathematical topics and practical hobbies. 
Public funds pay most of the cost of these 
classes, but there is seldom intervention in 
the content of the education provided. 

Another voluntary form of education is 
provided by the folkehojskoler (folk high 
schools) — a type of education mainly found 
in Denmark and other Nordic countries. 
These schools are based on the ideas pro- 
pounded by the great 19th century poet and 
educationalist N.F.S. Grundtvig, who said 
that it was a condition of democracy that each 
citizen should be informed of the country’s 
history, literature and social conditions. 

Folk high schools are founded by private 
groups but receive considerable support from 
public funds. This support is traditionally 
given regardless of the political leanings or 
other views of the individual schools. 

In order to start such a school, the private 
group must raise one sixth of the necessary 
capital. The balance is provided from public 
funds in the form of low-interest loans. 

The folk high schools offer residential 
courses for people over the age of 18. 
Courses range from two weeks to between 
six and eight months. Many subjects are 
taught but the emphasis is on history, 
literature, and sociology. 

In those schools, companionship plays a 
very important role for the students. The 
same applies to the teacher /student relation- 
ship. Most teachers live on campus or close 
to the schools. 

During 1993, Denmark’s 107 folk high 
schools had 60,000 students, of whom 44,000 
participated in courses ranging between four 
days and four weeks, and 16,000 attended 
courses lasting more than a month. 


In July 1995, there were 39 daily newspapers 
in Denmark with a combined circulation of 
1,851,000 copies. Ten of these newspapers 
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were also published on Sundays. 

The two lunchtime papers Ekstra-Bladet 
and BT, had sales of 168,000 and 155,000 
copies respectively. These two papers have 
few subscribers, whereas sales of all other 
newspapers are primarily to subscribers. 

Politiken (150,000) and Berlingske Tiden- 
de (133,000) are published in Copenhagen, 
as are BT and Ekstra-Bladet, while Jyllands 
Posten (161,000) is published in Arhus. 

Politiken and Ekstra-Bladet are slightly 
to the left of centre politically, while BT and 
Berlingske Tidende are moderately conser- 
vative. Jyllands—Posten is a very right-wing 
newspaper. It is, however, a characteristic of 
the Danish press that newspapers are 
always prepared to open their columns to 
people with other viewpoints. 

Other well known newspapers are: Det 
Fri Aktuelt (39,500), which is published by 
LO (the trade unions’ organisation) but 
which in recent years has followed a relative- 
ly independent policy, Information (23,000), 
which is read mostly by graduates, Borsen 
(41,000), a financial and industrial paper, 
and Kristeligt Dagblad (15,500), published 
by a group with close ties to the Inner 
Mission religious movement. 

The highest-circulation weekly news- 
paper is Weekend-Avisen (49,000). 

Besides these national newspapers, there 
are local daily newspapers in nearly all 
Danish towns of a certain size. In Arhus, 
Odense, Alborg and Randers, these papers 
are politically independent, but most other 
local papers support the Liberal Party. Skive 
and Holbzek have Radical papers. 

The largest of the local newspapers is 
Aalborg Stiftstidende (73,000). The smallest 
is Kjerteminde Avis (1,700). 


Approximately 4,500 new books are pub- 
lished in Denmark each year, of which 65% 
are written by Danish authors. This is a 
high number in proportion to the size of the 
country. However, the number of books 
printed is rather low, partly because of the 
standard 25% VAT rate is levied on books. 

The Danish book distribution system is 
very effective. Through the Danish Booksellers’ 
Distribution Centre, publishers can have 
their books and information distributed to an 
estimated 500 booksellers at very low cost. 

Denmark has a very well-developed 
library service with approximately 250 large 
and 1,000 smaller local libraries. In addition, 
school libraries have a lending service. 

Most large libraries have a special section 
for children and many have a youth section 
as well. 

Thanks to the children’s and school 
libraries, the lending rate to children is large, 
with 99% of all children of school age 
visiting libraries at least once a month. They 
account for nearly 70% of library lending. 

Many libraries also lend comics, gramo- 
phone records and videotapes. 
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The two most important orchestras are the 
Royal Chapel at the Royal Theatre and the 
Radio Symphony Orchestra, which are paid 
for by grants to the theatre and by Den- 
mark’s Radio. 

There are also well known provincial 
orchestras. There are such orchestras in Ar- 
hus, Odense and Alborg, the South Jutland 
Symphony Orchestra in Abenra and Zea- 
land’s Symphony Orchestra which plays in 
Tivoli during the summer. The provincial 
orchestras receive 50% of their running costs 
from central government and the remainder 
from the local and regional authorities. 

Central government and the county 
councils support a number of other orche- 
stras and other musical activity. 

Most municipal councils have a school 
of music, where pupils receive local grants 
to support their musical education. 


in 1993-94, 77 theatres were supported by 
public funds. 

The largest theatre is the Royal Theatre 
in Copenhagen, which stages ballet, drama, 
and opera and whose expenses are met 
entirely by the central government. Losses 
incurred by other theatres are met jointly by 
central government and the county councils, 
normally sharing the losses equally. 


In 1994, there were 161 cinemas in Denmark 
with a total of 309 auditoria and a capacity 
of 50,000 seats. This is less than half the 1980 
figure, when the capacity was 112,000 seats. 

During 1994, 123 Danish and 417 foreign 
films were shown, and 10.3 million tickets 
were sold. 

Because of the relatively small size of the 
country, foreign films are always shown with 
the original soundtrack and Danish subtitles. 

As a result of the small capacity in the 
Danish film industry, all Danish films are 
produced with governmental guarantees 
against loss. This arrangement is supervised 
by three film consultants who are nominated 
by the Minister of Cultural Affairs fora 
period of three years. 


In 1994, 284 museums were registered by 
the official census. There was a total of 10 
million visitors. 

The most popular cultural museum (i.e. 
excluding art galleries) was the National 
Museum in Copenhagen (387,000). This was 
followed by The Old Town in Arhus, with 
(306,000) the old fregate “Jutland” in Ebeltoft 
(302,000), Rosenborg Castle in Copenhagen 
(245,000), the North Sea Museum in Hirtshals 
(242,000), Egeskov Castle on Punen (213,000), 
Kronborg Castle at Elsinore (204,000), 
Frederiksborg Castle in Hillerod (203,000), 
Koldinghus Castle in Kolding (203,000), the 
Fishery Museum in Esbjerg (179,000), the 
Viking Ships Museum in Roskilde (150,000), 
Hans Christian Andersen’s birthplace in 
Odense (146,000) the Old Village in Hjerl 
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Hede by Skive (144,000),the Open air Museum 
in Lyngby (138,000), the Zoological Muse- 
um in Copenhagen (132,000), The Museum 
of Decorative Arts in Copenhagen (117,000), 
the Open air Museum in Odense — “Den 
fynske Landsby” (113,000), The War Muse- 
um in Copenhagen (110.000) and the 
Workers’ Museum in Copenhagen (102.000). 

The largest art gallery is Louisiana in 
Humlebeek, which had 640,000 visitors. This 
was followed by the National Museum of 
Art in Copenhagen (208,000), Skagen Mus- 
eum (203,000), Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek in 
Copenhagen (194,000) and Thorvaldsen’s 
Museum in Copenhagen (104,000). Other 
art galleries had a total of 1,322,000 visitors. 

The Zoological Garden of Copenhagen 
was visited by 1,179,000 people, and other 
zoological gardens by 739,000. The Kattegat 
Centre in Grena was visited by 478,000 
people and Danmark’s Aquarium in 
Copenhagen by 165,000. 


The Government’s Art Fund makes grants 
each year to creative artists. Grants, in the 
form of a block grant or three-year bursar- 
ies, give the artist financial independence 

from other work. 

The grants are dispensed by a committee 
whose members are elected for a maximum 
of three years. In the long run this prevents 
specific views on art deciding which artists 
or types of art should receive support. 

A special form of support is given to 
authors through libraries. Authors and 
translators receive money for the books on 
the shelves in the libraries according to the 
number of pages in each book. From 1997, 
there will be an upper limit of approximate- 
ly DKK 200.000 for each author. 

Many local councils make a big contri- 
bution to cultural life by establishing arts 
centres, sometimes by converting old indu- 
strial buildings, as has been the case in 
Odense (pages 80-81). 


Denmark has two national TV and three 
national radio programmes. The radio pro- 
grammes and one TV channel are run by 
Danmarks Radio, an independent public 
corporation which receives its income 
through licence fees paid by all households 
which have radio and/or TV. 

Since 1988, a second independent TV 
channel, TV2, has been in operation. Its 
transmissions are partially funded by 
advertising revenue. 

Denmark’s Radio has its headquarters in 
Copenhagen, while TV2 has its headquar- 
ters in Odense. 

There are also more than 200 private 
local radio stations. 


On Ist January 1994, 87.4% of the Danish 
population were members of the Lutheran 
church of Denmark, Folkekirken. The percen- 
tage varies according to geography and age. 
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In Jutland, 91.5% of the Danish 
population were members, compared with 
79.9% in the Greater Copenhagen area. 

While 95.5% of Danes over the age of 80 
were members, only 80.0% of newborn 
children were baptized. However, a consider- 
able number of 14-year-olds are baptized in 
connection with their “confirmation”, 
which occurs at the end of a year of Christian 
instruction by the local Lutheran minister. 
In 1990, 80% of 14 to 15-year-olds were con- 
firmed. 

Approximately 0.5% of the Danish 
population are Roman Catholics and a 
further 2.5% are members of other faiths. 

Members of the Danish Church pay a 
special church tax which is collected with 
other taxes. These taxes are used to maintain 
churches, with the exception of cathedrals, 
which are looked after by the state. Church 
officers and organists are also paid from the 
church tax, but ministers are paid by the 
government. They are appointed by the 
Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs, who is 
normally bound to comply with the recom- 
mendations of the church council in the 
parish concerned. 

There are 10 dioceses in Denmark, based 
on the cathedrals of Copenhagen, Roskilde, 
Elsinore, Maribo, Odense, Haderslev, Ribe, 
Arhus, Viborg and Alborg. Each diocese is 
headed by a bishop. The bishops are appoint- 
ed by the Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs 
after a vote in parochial church councils. 

A total of 2,113 parishes were served by 
approximately 1,500 ministers. 

The Danish Church contains different 
theological schools of thought. Most com- 
mon is Grundtvigianism, inspired by N.ES. 
Grundtvig (see pp. 151-152). This is a mild 
and tolerant form of Christianity. The Inner 
Mission is somewhat stricter. It has its 
strength in north-west Jutland, mid-Zealand, 
Copenhagen and Bornholm. 


Ina large cultural and recreational survey 
in 1993, 47% of the adult population stated 
that they had participated in one or another 
form of sport within the preceding six 
months and 30% said they were members 
of one or more sports clubs. 

Sport receives considerable financial 
support from municipal councils. The 
greater part of this support is in the form of 
sports halls, stadiums, swimming pools ete. 
_ Gymnastics is the most popular sport, 
sates by football, badminton and hand- 
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Most Danish surnames date back to 1828, 
when the King decreed that everyone 
should have a surname. Before that time 
most people had a name which simply 
stated the identity of their fathers. 

Ifa man named Peter called his son Niels, 
the son would be known as Niels Petersen 
(i.e. Peter’s son). And Niels’ own son would 
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be known as Nielsen, not Petersen. His 
daughter would be known as Nielsdatter 
(Niels’ daughter). 

The law of 1828 fixed the suffix “sen”, so 
that it no longer indicated who people’s 
fathers were. It was used by both men and 
women. 

Names with a “-sen” suffix are still very 
widespread. The most common is Nielsen, 
which fills 60 pages in the Copenhagen tele- 
phone directory. In that directory, Jensen 
follows close behind, with 59 pages. Then 
come Hansen and Pedersen/Petersen, with 
57 and 56 pages. Andersen has only 36 pages. 
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Denmark has a temperate climate, which 
reflects the fact that it is surrounded by 
water. The warmest month is July, with an 
average temperature of 15.5° C (1970-1986). 
January and February are the coldest months 
with a temperature of minus 0.4° C. 

The average annual rainfall lies between 
600 and 800 mm with an average of 704 mm 
(1970-1986). It is lowest in the Eastern regions 
and highest in South West Jutland. 

It is windier in Denmark than in most 
other countries. Strong winds prevail for 
approximately 100 days a year, especially in 
the winter. As-a-result, the cold can be very 
uncomfortable, even though the temperature 
rarely falls below minus 10’ C. The prevail- 
ing wind is westerly, but south-easterlies 
are also common. 

Flora and 
As explained on pages 10-13, Denmark was Fauna 
shaped by the ice which covered most of 
Northern Europe until 12-13,000 years ago. 
The ice did not recede in a single process 
but moved back and forth over different 
parts of the country. These areas have some 
of the finest landscapes in Denmark. This 
applies especially to Southern Djursland, 
Mols and Odsherred to the north of Hol- 
beek. 

Water from the melting ice also formed a 
number of wide valleys which are far wider 
than the streams which run through them 
today. 

Today, the surface of Denmark is covered 
by minerals and soil carried by the ice from 
Norway and Sweden. The largest stone in 
Denmark is the Hesselager Stone on the 
island of Funen. Weighing approximately 
1,000 tons, it indicates the enormous power 
of the ice. 

The island of Bornholm in the Baltic is 
rather special. The northern part of the 
island is noted for its granite formations, 
which continue to the north west into sou- 
thern Sweden. Since the end of the last ice 
age, the northern part of Denmark has risen 
by as much as 15 metres, while the southern 
and south-west areas of the country have 
sunk by the same amount. 

The South Funen archipelago was 
formed when the sea flooded the low lying 
areas. The same applies to Vadehavet, the 


tidal area on the west coast of Southern Jut- 
land. Tall dikes have been built to protect 
the population of Ribe, Hejer and Tonder. 


In the Middle Ages the Danish woods were 
cleared so thoroughly that by the end of the 
18th century only 3% of Denmark was 
covered by forest. In 1805 the King decreed 
that all existing forests should be preserved 
and that no such preserved areas could be 
felled without the planting of an equivalent 
area. This stopped the decline. 

A considerable amount of forest plan- 
ting has been done in the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies. As a result, 12% of Denmark is now 
covered by forest. The planting is still going 
on in areas which are not suitable for farm- 
ing. It is expected that ultimately 20% of 
Denmark will be covered by woods. 

In the younger forests, coniferous trees 
are dominant, while the older forests are 
predominantly hardwood trees, especially 
beech, which is commonly regarded as 
Denmark’s national tree. The beech does 
particularly well on the islands and in South 
Eastern Jutland, where it is the most profi- 
table tree. In Northern and Western Jutland, 
oak is the most important hardwood. 

Oaks are also widely planted on the edges 
of forests, thereby protecting the coniferous 
trees from the heavy storms which from 
time to time wreak havoc in the forests. 


Most Danish soil is either cultivated or built 
upon. There is nevertheless a rich plant life, 
which is affected by the differences in the 
soil and climate. There are approximately 
1,500 varieties of tall plants and 1,200 mush- 
rooms, together with mosses and lichen. 

Western Jutland shares many of its wild 
flowers with countries on the Atlantic sea- 
board, while eastern Denmark has a num- 
ber of plants which are more characteristic 
of Eastern Europe. 

In the hardwood forests, there are ane- 
mones (blue, yellow and white), primroses, 
dog’s mercury, woodruff, corydalis etc. 

In limestone areas such as Himmerland, 
the Ringsted area and Mon there are orchids, 
of which there are 30 different types. Among 
them is Europe’s tallest orchid, gogeurt, 
which can be up to a metre high. Denmark 
is the most northerly country in which this 
variety is found. 

Denmark’s natural fauna includes 
approximately 30 types of wild land mam- 
mals, to which must be added seals and 
whales like the porpoise. Red deer have 
lived for thousands of years in west Jutland 
and live in the forests of other parts of the 
country, which are often fenced in. Roe deer 
are also of Danish origin, while fallow deer 
and sika have been imported. 

Foxes are to be found everywhere and in 
recent years have extended their territory to 
include residential areas in towns. Badgers 
and martens are less common. 
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Nordic 
Cooperation 


The largest bird in Denmark is the mute 
swan, which can be up to 1.5 metres long. 
In the 1920s it was nearly extinct, but 
became a preserved species and is now 
found everywhere, including town parks. 
Another popular bird is the lark, whose 
song is to be heard over the cornfields 
during spring and summer. It is, however, 
threatened by agricultural chemicals, which 
kill the insects and weeds on which birds 
and animals live. There are only half as 
many larks today as there were in 1975. 
Swallows and lapwings have also been 
reduced by half. 

Even harder hit is the stork, which previ- 
ously lived throughout the country but can 
now only be seen in Jutland, where there 
were nine breeding pairs in 1995. One reason 
for this decline in the stork population is 
the draining of meadows and water holes. 
It is aiso possibly connected with minor 
changes in the climate. 

The number of nightingales, whose song 
has played a major role in Danish poetry, 
has risen considerably however. They were 
previously only to be found in South 
Eastern Jutland and on the islands. In recent 
years they have spread to the north and are 
now to be found as far north as Randers. 
Denmark has a number of bird reservations, 
which play an important role for migrating 
birds. The most important is Vadehavet, 
where the tidal water ensures a continuous 
supply of new nourishment. Other impor- 
tant reservations are Tipperne by Rin- 
gkobing Fjord, Vejlerne to the north of Lim- 
fjorden, Hirsholmene in the Kattegat, 
Stavns Fjord on the island of Samso and 
Christianso, which is the most easterly 
point in Denmark, to the east of Bornholm. 

Hunting is good in Denmark and there 
are many hunters. Hunting clubs have 
86,000 members. 


Nordic cooperation is based upon the fact 
that the languages of Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark are so similar that people from 
each country can understand the other 
languages without much difficulty. Nordic 
cooperation today extends to Iceland and 
the Faroe Islands, whose languages are far 
more difficult to understand, especially for 
the Swedes and the Danes. The same applies 
to Greenland and Finland, which have com- 
pletely different languages. They do, how- 
ever, have a cultural relationship with the 
rest of the North. 

The last war between the Nordic coun- 
tries ended in 1814, when Sweden took 
Norway from Denmark. The way was then 
paved for a better relationship between the 
countries. When Denmark went to war 
against Prussia in 1848 and German soldiers 
captured Jutland, Swedish and Norwegian 
soldiers were sent to Zealand and Funen to 
ensure that the Germans did not conquer 
the entire country. 
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In 1872, the first of a number of meetings 
was held between Nordic lawyers. This led 
to a voluntary standardization of laws within 
the Nordic countries. This example was fol- 
lowed by a number of other organisations, 
unions and institutions. Today almost all 
Danish organizations have a close relation-_ 
ship with their counterparts in other Nordic 
countries. 

One example is the folk high school 
movement. This has spread from Denmark 
to the other Nordic countries, where today 
such schools are just as widespread as in 
Denmark.The Nordic Society was founded 
in 1918. It aimed at building a better under- 
standing between the populations of the 
Nordic countries. It was responsible for the 
introduction of the twin town movement, 
which was a great success. Today nearly all 
towns in Denmark are twinned with towns 
in Norway or Sweden. 

The Second World War further 
encouraged Nordic cooperation. 

In 1948, Denmark reformed written 
Danish to bring it into line with the other 
Nordic countries. The capital letters at the 
beginnings of nouns were abolished and 
the letter “a” was introduced in place of the 
“aa” form. The aa-form is still preserved in 
certain place names however, e.g. in Aal- 
borg. The old spelling is almost always 
used by the inhabitants! 

In 1952, the Nordic countries established 
the Nordic Council, composed of parlia- 
mentarians of the member countries. At the 
outset only Denmark, Norway, Sweden and 
Iceland were members, but they were joined 
by Finland in 1955, the Faroes and Aland in 
1970 and Greenland in 1983. Norway and 
Sweden have 20 delegates each, Finland has 
18, Denmark 16, while the three home-rule 
areas have two delegates each. 

The Nordic Council meets for one week 
each year, usually in February or March. 
There is also usually a shorter meeting in 
November, when the governing committees 
hold discussions. The Nordic Council can- 
not make decisions, but can only make 
recommendations to the governments of 
member countries. These recommendations 
are however treated very seriously. The 
Nordic Council of Ministers, composed of 
ministers from all the Nordic governments, 
has been established to implement the 
council’s recommendations. 

The Nordic Council has a secretariat in 
Stockholm and the Nordic Council of 
Ministers has its office in Copenhagen. 

The Nordic countries have a passport 
agreement which means that citizens of 
member countries need not show passports 
when travelling between Nordic countries. 

¢ Since 1954, there has been free movement 
of labour between the Nordic countries. 
Since 1955, Nordic migrant workers have 
had the same social rights in other Nordic 
countries as local citizens. 


The Faroe The Faroe Islands are a group of 18 islands, 
Islands of which 17 are inhabited. They cover a 


total area of 1,399 km2. The largest island is 
Streymoy, which is 373 km’. 

The population of 44,000 are nearly all of 
Faroese descent. The Faroese language is 
Nordic like Danish, but is much closer to 
the language the vikings spoke. Faroese 
became the official language in 1938, but all 
children learn Danish in school. 

The largest town is Torshavn, with 
16,000 inhabitants, and the second largest is 
Klaksvik with 5,500. 

Until 1948, the Faroes were a county of 
Denmark, but in that year an agreement 
Was signed that gave them much more 
independence. The main principle of this 
home-rule agreement is that all matters are 
divided into one of two groups, special affairs 
and joint affairs. Special affairs are all funded 
and decided upon by the home-rule govern- 
ment, whereas joint affairs are funded and 
decided upon in Denmark. However, all 
proposals for laws which have an effect on 
the Faroes, must be sent to the Faroese Par- 
liament, Lagtinget, for an opinion. And they 
can only become law on the islands if the 
Lagting approves them. The achievement of 
home rule has been a gradual process, giving 
the Faroes complete authority over a larger 
number of areas, as the islands establish an 
economic base for taking them over. 

Today the Faroes look after nearly all local 
areas themselves, the only exceptions being 
health and fixed social costs (pensions etc.). 

Faroe Islanders do not pay Danish taxes. 
However, the Faroes receive a number of 
grants from Denmark, totalling about DKK 
1,000 million annually. 

Home rule for the Faroes has been a great 
success. Since 1948, there have been no real 
grievances between the Danes and the Faroe 
Islanders. It was a success which led to 
Greenland being given Home Rule in 1979. 
The Faroes are governed by the Lagting 
which, after the Icelandic parliament, the 
Alting, is the oldest parliament in the world. 
The Prime Minister is known as lagmand 
(law man) and the office is at present held 
by Edmund Joensen. 

The Faroe Islands have two members in 
the Danish Parliament. 

Denmark is represented in the Faroes by 
the Ombudsmand who is the connecting 
link between the Home Rule government 
and the Danish authorities. 

The main industry on the Faroes is fish- 
ing which has, however, declined somewhat 
with the introduction of the 200 nautical 
mile economic zones in the 1970s. As a 
result, Faroese fishermen had to stop fishing 
in the North Sea and off the Canadian coast. 
The fishing in Faroese waters has not com- 
pensated and has lately been threatened by 
overfishing. The most important fish are 
saithe and cod. Other important varieties 
include prawns, haddock and redfish. There 
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are also large catches of less valuable fish, 
such as blue whiting, pout and capelin. In 
1994, the Faroes exported fish and fish pro- 
ducts worth a total of DKK 2 billion. The role 
of agriculture in the islands’ economy is not 
significant, but there are some 65,000 sheep. 

There are thought to be extensive depo- 
sits of oil in the continental shelf between 
the Faroe Islands and the Shetland Islands. 
Large-scale exploration has yet to take 
place, however, because of the absence of 
an agreement demarcating the British and 
Faroe Islands exploitation zones. 

Whereas the Faroese advocate the centre 
line as the border between the Faroe Islands 
and UK, the British government favours a 
line closer to the Faroes. 

As large deposits of olie and gas have 
already been found close to the centre line 
the Faroese stand a good chance of getting 
their share of oil riches. 

In 1992, the Faroes Islands were given all 
rights to exploit their underground resources 
by the Danish government. The Faroese 
and Danish governments have agreed that 
Denmark’s subsidy will be cut considerably 
if oil or gas is found. 

The Faroes have had their own radio 
programme since 1957 and their own TV 
since 1984. 

There are nine newspapers, of which one 
is published daily, two are published three 
times weekly and three are published twice 
weekly. Among these is “Dinimaletting”, 
which had a circulation of 13,000 copies in 
1989, 

A total of 148 books were published in 
the Faroese language in 1989. Of these, 62 
were written by Faroe authors and 86 were 
translations. Some of the translated books 
are written by Faroe Islanders in Danish, 
the most well known being William Heine- 
sen, whose books are among the most wide- 
ly read in Denmark. 

The Faroe Islands is the only remaining 
country in Western Europe where the medi- 
eval chain dance is still performed. 

When Denmark became a member of the 
EC in 1973, Lagtinget decided that the 
Faroe Islands should not become a member. 


Greenland is the world’s largest island and 
covers an area of 2,175,600 km’, of which 
only 341,700 km? are free from ice. 

In 1995 Greenland had a population of 
approximately 56,000, of whom 49,000 were 
Inuits (eskimos). They are linguistically 
closely related to the Inuits of northern 
Canada, Alaska and north-eastern Siberia. 

There are 7,000 inhabitants of Danish 
descent, which means that Danes make up 
13% of the population. Between 1989 and 
1995, their number declined by 2,500. 

There are 11,000 Greenlanders living in 
Denmark. The largest town in Greenland is 
Nuuk (formerly Godthab) with a population 
of 13,000. Sisimiut (formerly Holsteinborg) 
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has 5,000 inhabitants and Illulissat (formerly 
Jakobshavn) 4,000. Greenland has a further 11 
towns with populations of more than 1,000. 

Some 17% of the population live in settle- 
ments in the hunting areas. 

Until 1953, Greenland was a Danish colo- 
ny, but the reform of the Danish constitution 
in that year made it part of Denmark. In 
May 1979, Greenland was granted home 
rule like the Faroe Islands. Like the Faroes, 
they continued to have two representatives 
in the Danish parliament. 

Since the introduction of Home Rule, the 
Greenlanders have taken over most of their 
own affairs. The Danish ombudsman is still 
responsible for health and has other duties 
in relation to local regulations and social 
appeals. 

The Greenlandic Parliament is called 
Landstinget. It has 31 members. The Lands- 
ting appoints the government, Landsstyret. 
The centre-left Siumut party currently forms 
the government together with the right- 
wing Atassut party. Siumut’s Lars Emil 
Johansen is chairman of the government. 

Since 1985, Greenland has had its own 
flag. Like the Danish flag it has the colours 
red and white. But instead of a cross, the 
Greenlandic flag has a centrally placed sun. 

Greenland cooperates closely with the Inu- 
its in Alaska and Canada through the organi- 
sation ICC (Inuit Circumpolar Conference). 

Following a referendum in 1982, Green- 
land left the EC in 1985. However, it still has 
ties with the EC, as it is a member of the EC 
Overseas Lands and Territories. As part of 
the agreement with the EC, fishermen from 
the EC countries can make catches in the 
waters of Greenland, which receives a fixed 
payment of around DKK 200 million. 

Such fishing is, however, only permitted 
if the Greenlandic authorities think it defen- 
sible in relation to fishing stocks. Until now 
Greenland has been very wary of giving 
foreigners this permission. 

Greenland has had bad experiences in this 
field. During the 1950s and early 1960s, 
450,000 tons of cod were caught annually off 
the Greenlandic coast by foreign fishermen. 
This overfishing and a drop in the water 
temperature led to an almost total disap- 
pearance of cod. In the late 1980s, the cod 
population grew again, thanks to low “total 
allowed catches” (TACs) that prevented 
overfishing. In 1989, the catch was around 
80,000 tons. Since then, the catch has again 
declined — possibly for climatic reasons. In 
1994, the catch was 9,000 tons. 

Today, prawns are the most important 
catch. In 1994, the catch was 81,000 tons, half 
of which was landed at Greenlandic ports. 

In 1991, Greenland’s exports of fish and 
fish products were valued at DKK 1.8 billion. 

Sealskin used to be a valuable source of 
income for Greenlandic hunters and a signi- 
ficant export. In the 1980s, however, Green- 
peace initiated a campaign against the sale 
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of sealskin from Canadian baby seals. As a 
result, although only fully grown seals are 
hunted in Greenland, sales of Greenlandic 
sealskin declined sharply. The Greenlandic 
Government's attempts to counter this decline 
are publicly supported by both the Danish 
queen and Denmark’s national football team. 

There are thought to be oil deposits to the 
north of Scoresbysund in eastern Greenland 
and there are large deposits of coal to the 
north of Ilulissat Iakobshavn). However, 
current low energy prices make the mining 
of these products uneconomical. Even the 
widely availabile water power is not har- 
nessed to a great extent. 

Lead and zinc were mined at Uumman- 
naq until 1989. 

Greenland has a polar climate, which 
causes difficulty in both mining and trans- 
porting. Mining may also cause large 
environmental problems. 

Mining can only be developed if there is a 
considerable increase in prices compared with 
today’s levels. Income from raw materials 
up to a certain level is shared with Denmark. 
Amounts of more than DKK 1 billion annu- 
ally will be deducted from the financial 
support allocated to Greenland by Denmark. 

The Danish financial contribution to Green- 
land in 1995 totalled DKK 3 billion. The larger 
part of this assistance is in the form of a lump 
sum which is allocated at Landstyret’s dis- 
cretion. 

Greenland’s government makes great 
efforts to preserve the Greenlandic language 
and culture. In 1984, all towns were renamed 
with Greenlandic names. On Radio Green- 
land, 75% of the programmes are in the 
Greenlandic language and 25% are in 
Danish. However, the Greenlandic TV 
station which began transmissions in 1982 
is still mainly based on Danish program 
material. In 1994, 271 hours of TV program- 
ming were in the Greenlandic language. 

Efforts are being made to ensure that all 
Greenlandic children receive a purely 
Greenlandic education. Since 1994, all new 
school entrants have been taught in Green- 
landic. The special Danish-speaking classes 
are expected to be abolished in the year 
2000. 

Two large newspapers are published in 
Greenland. These are Atuagagdliutit /The 
Greenlandic Post and Sermitsiaq, which are 
published in both Greenlandic and Danish. 

In 1994, 68 books were published in 
Greenlandic through the Greenlandic 
Publishing House. 

The Silamiut Theatre in Nuuk was 
founded in 1984. It cooperates closely with 
Toronto's Native Theatre School and tours 
Canada, USA and the Nordic countries. 
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\ \ Triter Sven Skovmand and photographer Henrik Saxgren 
have joined forces to produce this affectionate descrip- 
tion of Denmark and the Danes. 

You can read about Danish traditions and a thousand years 
of history that lie behind them. You will discover how the 
Danes feel about themselves and others. 

The book describes the difference between the capital and 
the country, the devolution of authority to local communities, 
Denmark's special system of education and much more 
besides. 

This is not Denmark through rose-coloured spectacles, 
even though there are more than 200 beautiful colour 
pictures. It is an honest attempt to present the Danes as they 
really are. 


The last 16 pages of the book contain a wealth of facts and 
figures on Danish society. 
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